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a) FTER we had laid bare, syste- 
matically and constantly, for a 
year or more, the frightful con- 
dition of various parts of this 
proud, populous, wealthy, over- 
grown London, the home of 
nearly three millions of people, 
the resort of the intellect of 
the world,—afterwe had shown 

during many months the depths of 
@ the shadows lying here, there, and 
everywhere at the back of the 
bright thoroughfares where fashion 
disports itself, the festers. and 
malignant sores with which the 
hody of society is spotted, though 
they are carefully hidden away,—we 
H were told that enough had been said, that 
it was unnecessary to make the evil further 
known, and that improvement would surely 
flow. Improvement is not so easily obtained, 
good reader, when the evil is of monster size : 
it takes a long time to make the public appre- 
tiate it, and they must be told a thing many 
times before they will even hear, still-oftener 
before they will move. Something has been 
done, and results are not wanting. For example, 
the Registrar-General’s return of the deaths and 
births in London, during the year 1856, shows 
that in 1847 the births in the metropolis were 
8,331, the deaths 60,442—leaving a balance of 
oily 7,889 to be added to the population. But 
in the year which has closed the births have 
hen 86,833, the deaths only 56,786—leaving a 
balance of 30,047 to be added to the popu- 
tion! The life of man has already been 
lngthened. 

Nevertheless, the causes of premature and 
umecessary deaths are still at work,—the hot- 
keds growing a criminal population are still 
lowed to remain. The City officer of health, 
nddenly re-describes the unhealthy dens crowded 
vith degraded life, pointed out by us years ago, 
ind all London is perfeetly astonished, its daily 
piss in particular, that such a state of things 
tld possibly exist. Eloquent leaders are 
mitten on all sides, some speeches, perhaps, 
made, and then all the facts are utterly for- 
gotten, and the evil goes quietly on, doing its 
teadly work, and will be re-discovered by and by, 
again to be consigned to a convenient oblivion. 
Something has been done, it is true, but to so 
mallan extent, that the body of the evil remains 
wtouched : in parts, indeed, it is increased— 
the overcrowding is greater than ever. New 
iireets are made without the slightest pro- 
ison for the poor people who are turned out ; 
ind they are forced, as we have again and again 
shown, to quarter themselves where there is no 
"tom for healthful existence. The question where 
wethey to go to never troubles the improver. In 
- of Mr. Planché’s far-seeing extravaganzas, 

‘The Birds of Aristophanes,” the king of the 
trds says to one of the characters, who has 
rea him to build a city in the air for the 


a 


? 






« 
King, Where’s Jackanoxides? I come to tell, 
Jib The city’s built— 
om fis well! 

; mg. I would ’twere well— 

ne Is’t not well built ? 


Yes, 
King Well, then, what’s the matter ? 
: a rooks are making a confounded clatter ; 
Jack hey want a rookery— 
. In my new town! 
King By Jove, if they build one, I’ll pull it down. 
ey can’t afford to live in Peacock-square ; 
ere can they go to? 
Go to P—any where!” 


And so our new street-makers, when they are 
Where the displaced occupants of the 


Jack, 





garrets and cellars are to go, shout, without 
thought,— 


**Go to P—any where!” 


Let them be wise in time, or it may lead to 
mischief greater than is dreamt of. Some time 
ago we ventured to assert that Paris was in 
greater danger of a revolution, through the 
destruction of the dwellings of the poor without 
the provision of other places of reception, than 
it had been for some time; and, quite recently, 
the Comte de Tourdonnet, in the “ Revue Con- 
temporaine,” echoes the alarm, and warns. pro- 
prietors to hear the voice of reason in time, and 
lower their present demands; since, however 
strong a Government may be, it might yet be 
taken by surprise in the case of a sudden and 
universal outburst, and might be unable, at least 
for a time, to avert the vengeance of an infuriated 
multitude, of which the landlords would be the 
first. victims. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works.are about 
to form some new streets, in the constanetion 
of which thousands of poor people will be 
turned out of their lodgings, and will be forced, 
unless proper provision be made, to flood the 
neighbouring localities. We would exhort the 
authorities to give this point consideration. 

There is a great want of dwellings so arranged 
that the families of the better description of 
mechanics in the metropolis may live in becom- 
ing privacy, and be accommodated with proper 
conveniences and means for cooking, at arental of 
from 5s. 6d. to 7s. per week. This amount several 
thousands of persons willingly pay for very in- 
convenient apartments. Should not capitalists 
endeavour to meet the requirement? or, reeollect- 
ing the passing of the Act of Parliament limiting 
liability, could not the London artisans do some- 
thing for themselves? Large sums have been 
collected amongst them for the purchase of free- 
holds in out-of-the-way places. Would it not be 
possible for them toorgamise soeieties for the erec- 
tion of houses which might be well drained and 
ventilated, and divided imto flats? What can 
be done by means of association amongst the 
wealthy, is shown by the palace club-honses, 
where, for 2 payment which would seem inade- 
quate for the enjoyment of so muck luxury and 
comfort, the members who choose to avail them- 
selves of it, have a splendid home. The problem 
how capitalists are to provide the required 
accommodation with a pecuniary return is not 
solved yet; but we must not touch that point 
just now. 

Our immediate purpose is to add one more 
special instance, to the host already given in our 
pages, of neighbourhoods that need reform. 
We refer to a large tract of land known as 
Nova Scotia-gardens, situated near Shoreditch 
Church. 

In passing along Old-street-road from the 
City-road in search of this place, the sub- 


ject of our engravings, the architectural | 


features of the neighbourhood will be noted 
as peculiar. Many of the houses have been 
originally small buildings by the road side, 
and the various alterations which have been 
made from time to time, to transform them into 
more fashionable taste, are curious. These 
attempts, however, have not been altogether 
successful ; and the street, and indeed the whole 
of this neighbourhood, presents a more pic- 
turesque appearance than usual. The shops 
are for the most part small, and many of them 
are occupied by dealers in old and new furniture 
and shop fixtures, including a collection of 
Highlanders for snuff-shop doors, Chinamen, 
and other devices, amongst them the effigy of a 
game cock, which cannot be less than 12 feet 
high. ‘The number of barbers’ poles in the Old- 
street-road suggests the largeness of the popu- 
lation, which renders necessary so many shops of 
the description implied ; and from the numerous 


flights of pigeons which are to be seen in all. 


directions, and the appearance of certain parties 
who throng out of some of the narrow passages, 
one gets an impression that many of the inha- 
bitants of these back slums could scarcely be 
placed amongst the useful and industrious 
classes of the metropolis. 

Here are several almshouses, which were 
erected originally amid the green fields. On one 
is the inscription :— 


“ Erected A.D. 1624, by the Worshipful Company 
of Weavers, London, for the Widows of Twelve Poor 
Freemen. 


Rebuilt A.D. 1824, at the sole charge of Charles 
James Coverly, Esq. a benevolent Member of the 
Court of Assistants.” 

The motto below the coat-of-arms is “ Weave 
truth with trust.” There are also Potter’s 
almshouses for eight aged women, and Judge 
Pauller’s almshouses, dated 1591, and rebuilt 
by voluntary subscription in 1771. When 
the London almshouses need rebuilding, it will 
be better to dispose of the sites, and purchase 
a situation away from the town, and more in 
aecordanee with the original intentions of the 
benevolent founders. In some instances so 
great has been the increase in the value of the 
land that pecuniary benefits might be gained by 
such exchanges. 

A curious book might be written upon the 
bookshops of London, and the indications which 
their contents give of the nature of the sur- 
rounding population. In this district the serial 
publications are not of the highest order, and 
little dream-books, the art of fortune-telling, and 
Raphael’s Almanac seem tobe inrequest. We pass 
on, however, to Shoreditch Church, a short dis- 
tance along the Kingsland-road, to Union-street, 
on the right hand side. This leads to Crab-tree- 
row and Nova Scotia-gardens, which, notwith- 
standing its fine name, presents the appearance 
shown in the engraving, and points to a con- 
dition of things not to be thought of without 
astonishment and fear. 

An artistie traveller this way, looking at the 
huge mountain of refuse whieh has here been 
eollected, may faney that Arthur's Seat at Edin- 
burgh, or some other monster pieturesque crag, 
has suddenly come into view, and the dense 
smell which hangs overthe “gardens ” will aid 
in bringing “auld reekie” strongly to the 
memory. 

At the-time of our visit, the summit of the 
mount was threnged with various figures, which 
were seen in strong relief against the sky ; and 
boys and girls were amusing themselves by 
running down and toiling up the least precipi- 
tous side of it. Near the base a number of women 
were arranged in a 10w, sifting and sorting 
the various materials placed before them, and 


a force of so much strength, this great accumula- 
tion would be speedily got into a marketable con- 
dition, and, be removed from the closely packed 
and very poor population surrounding it. While, 
however, thinking of these things, and looking 
with pity at the pale-faced children who were 





dunghills, and wondering how this accumulation 
‘eould have been allowed by those who had 
‘charge of the public health of the district, we 
‘saw five carts loaded with the same material of 
| which the mountain is composed go towards the 


| sorters engaged upon the gigantic nuisance, and 
‘return empty. This is doing and undoing with 
| a vengeance,— 


| « As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 

| Heaves the huge rock, whose motions ne’er may 
sleep.” 

| It appears that the magistrates, in conse- 
‘quence of remonstranees. from those concerned, 
have ordered the removal of this dust-heap; 
but, kindly considering the interests of the 
owners, allowed a fair time to get rid of the ac- 
cumulation. Whether this-kindly feeling has been 
treated in the right spirit, we can scarcely say. 
It must be borne in mind that, in consulting the 


many passing by would hope that, by means of 


amusing themselves on some of the smaller. 
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profits of individuals in such a case, we may be 
causing sickness and death to many who reside 
in the neighbourhood. The district surgeon, 
who chanced to come in the way of one of our 
assistants, said that in the summer he is con- 
stantly called to attend cases of typhus fever on 
all sides of this refuse. To add to the mischief, 
there is nothing but surface drainage and cess- 
pools. A woman, who lives in one of the little 
white cottages shown in the upper view, 
said that the smell, which was certainly bad 
enough at the time, was as nothing then in 
comparison with what it was in the summer- 
time, when stale fish, and all other kinds of 
refuse, were left to putrify. The white cottages 
are built back to back ; one side of the row has 
no water-supply, and they are obliged to throw 
all the waste water in front of the houses, as 
the small drain is constantly choked, and the 
closets are often overflowing. 
On one side of the “ Gardens” are streets 
thronged with people and children ; and the row 
» of houses in our sketch is worthy of notice : one 
of them is perhaps the smallest in London. A 
tall man’s head reaches to the top of the arch of 
the door. ‘The little shed adjoining does not 


Nova Scotia Gardens, 





and what grows there. 








belong to the habitation, but is used for the 
lodging of a donkey or pigs. 

The new church and schools contrast curiously 
with what surrounds them, and serve as an 
indication of coming improvement. 

A benevolent individual is disposed to use the 
site to better purpose, and to aid in the moral and 
physical elevation of the neighbourhood. Whe- 
ther or not he will be enabled to carry out his 
views, however, remains to be seen. Certain it 
is, that the first step towards effectually raising 
the condition of the very poor is to give them 
wholesome dwellings. Until they are taken out 
of the dirt that brings death, there is no chance 
of diffusing that intelligence— 


** Which binds us to the skies,— 
A bridge of rainbows thrown across 
The gulf of tears and sighs.” 





ABRIDGMENTS OF PaTENT SPECIFICATIONS.— 
The publication of a series of Abridgments of the 
Specifications of Patents, in classes according to sub- 
ject, has been commenced in the Patent Office. Each 
class, in a small volume, brings the patents down to 
1855. The classes already published are “ Drain 
Tiles and Pipes,” “Sewing and Embroidering,” aud 
“Manure.” The next issued is to be “ Iron Manu- 
facture.” 





= Se 
ARCHITECTURE OF GREAT BRITAIy. 


WuatkEver may be the condition of Architec. 
ture in Great Britain at present, as signifyino 
what is worthily monumental of our nation an] 
the time, there is unquestionably a vast amount 
of architectural display; but the latter ma 
differ as much from the truthful result of sounq 
principles, operating on past experience and 
existing necessity, as the general forms of oyr 
present costume from the varied fashions 
adopted at a fancy-ball ; and, indeed, during the 
last twenty years, the genius of edificial des; 
seems to have stood aloof, as if waiting Er 
capricious experiment to resolve itself into 
some fixed and definite issue, either as to the 
most fitting style for common adoption, or asto 
certain differing modes most suiting particular 
but differing cases. Although no one especial 
manner may have catholic application to eve 





|class of building, we might reasonably expect, 


from our now acquired knowledge of ancient, 
mediseval, and more modern art (aided by the 
adaptive invention which has been at work 
during the period to which we have alluded), 
such universally admitted deductions as would 
confirm our architects in the selection of g 
style j exclusively the most suited to each 
occasion. 

They still, however, continue in servile obedi- 
ence to the mere whims of their employers, or 
in blind cultivation of their own prejudices; 
mistaking, for matured judgment, the impres- 
sions first made, when it was their interest to 
please in any way, and to get “the job” on any 
terms; and thus some of them have become 
mere bigotted adherents to a peculiar phase of 
their art, incapable for ever after of its full con- 
sideration. This has more particularly shown 
itself in the Gothic monomania, doubtless to the 
advantage of that variety of design, in respect at 
least to the knowledge of its detail and the pre- 
cedental characteristics of its successive periods. 


But even the Church has not wholly resumed 
its Anglo-Gothic form; for, though the pure 
Greek or Roman styles, and their modifications 
under Palladio and Wren, are almost entirely 
abandoned in ecclesiastical design, we observe 
that our old church models are frequently put 
aside for the mere transitional varieties of 
Byzantium and Lombardy, or other fanciful con- 
| tinental revivals. As to our other recent build- 
‘ings, public and private, they simply prove 
the national feeling to be that of Shakspeare’s 
Jaques, who, enamoured of the “ mangled 
forms,” in which Zouchstone vents his wit, attaches 
his sympathies to the jester’s party-coloured 
dress, and exclaims, “ Motley ’s the only wear.” 
While all men of the same country, rank, or 
position, conform to a uniformity of Aadits in 
every sense, the houses in which they live, the 
churches in which they pray, and the halls of 
assemblage in which they meet, are as varied in 
fashion (“ ay, ‘fashion,’ ye may call it”), as if 
‘our particular land were peopled with occu- 
pants, not only of all nations, but of all times; 
as if the men of this day were no more than 
supplementary to our undying earliest ances- 
tors and their intermediate successors, Britis 
and foreign. 
| Until the beginning of the present century, 
‘our architecture,—ecclesiastical, civil, and do- 

mestic,—was a plain record of distinct feelings, 
_progressing in marked gradational sequence; 
and the history of British taste is successively 
written in chapters, respectively headed, the 
Norman, the Early Pointed, the Later Pointed, 
‘the Flamboyant, Perpendicular and Tudor 
'Gothics, the Elizabethan, Jacobian, Palladian, 
| Greek, and revived Anglo-Classic. But how will 
— read the architectural denotements of 
830 to 1860? If aconspicuoustablet-stoneremall 
not over every porch-door to signify the date of 
erection, verily the antiquarians of succeeding 
ages will be as mystified as an Abenakee Indian 
in rambling.uninformed through the miscelli- 
| neous courts of the Sydenham Palace! Archi- 
tecture has been, heretofore, the history of the 
great religions, superstitions, or imperial achieve 
ments of the world. The genius and power 0 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Rome, of the 
Chinese, Hindus, and Mexicans, of the earlier al 
Medieval Christians and Mahomedans, as ¥ 
as of the more modern revivalists, have been 
| emphatically exemplified with separately distinct 
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recision ; but, in its present progress, architec- 
jure is little more than a “sign of the times” 
ghich the times alone can comprehend, indicat- 
ae a conflict of tastes devoid of vital principles ; 

ess, indeed, it be said to exhibit the necessary 
confusion of that transitional condition whic 

sreeably to the temporal nature and “ eternal 
finess Of things”) is to precede the final 
sccomplishment of a universal harmony. 

Be this as it may, it will be conceded that 
jefore any mode of design can be established, 
definitely expressing the genius and judgment 
of our age, and forming a precedent for the 
respect and cultivation of posterity, our architects 
must agree among themselves tomake the general 
public agree with them. The present anarchy 
of feeling has occasioned a confusion of tongues, 
ss hostile to the formation of a National Archi- 
tecture as that which arrested the building of 
the Tower of Babel, and left it an unmeaning 
conglomerate of brick. Before we can have 
Inglish art, art must speak English ; however 
the language may be replete with derivatives 
fom the Greek, the Latin, or other tongues, 

ted into the Saxon and Medieval British 
sock. Let our architecture be, indeed, what 
our language is,—a compound of many others; 
but let the former, with the latter, speak the 
uliar truths of our common faith, our feel- 
ings, our manners, and climate. Our religious, 
moral, and social impressions are not less 
mtionally marked than the atmospheric laws 
which affect them; but it is certain they have at 
resent no architectural expression, save such as 
Sites them to be inexpressible. That the 
speaking power of architecture can be but vague, 
aud that its meanings must be to a considerable 
extent conventional, are admitted facts; but 
these only emphasize the necessity of such con- 
current exertion on the part of its artists as 
may ensure a generally accepted signification in 
is forms and details. Wherever architecture 
has become great in any age, this conventional 
utholicity has been a despotic principle. In 
submissive obedience to this, rose the world-wor- 
% wonders of Egypt, the simple majesty 
ofthe Greek temple, the complex pile of the 
Christian Gothic cathedral, and the elaborate 
plendours of the Mahomedan mosque; and it 
must be admitted (though we have alluded to 
mich exceptional disturbance) that the tendency 
of the present time in Great Britain is strongly 
infavour of the adoption of the Pointed Gothiy 
for our churches and ecclesiastical edifices. But 
the adoption of an old style, and its adaptation 
lonew forms suiting present purposes, are two 
wnsiderations which have not yet been regarded 
with sufficient distinction. We are not only 
talous and prodigal in the repair and restora- 
tion of our ancient Catholic churches (as in the 
ase of St. Mary Redcliff, at Bristol), but we 
tntinue to erect “modern antiques,” obstinately 
uindless of their unsuitability to the especial 
requirements of Protestant worship; and re- 
matkable is the amusing inconsistency of many, 
vho, affecting an pore adherence to the old 
nodel as unimprovable, still complain of the 
practical obstruction it occasions. They persist 
ithe retention of nave and aisles, while they 
denounce the pillared arcades, which form them, 
is intercepting their sight and hearing of the 
teacher; and often has the architect been 
ven to something beyond his wit’s end by 
‘cool inquiry, on the part of his employers, as 
lowhether he cannot do away with the very, 
wi only means, by which his admired general 
tsult is obtained! All this, and much more 
tut might be adduced, is no condemnation of 
te Pointed Gothic as the style best suited to 
wr churches. We believe, as the result of much 
‘sideration, the reasonings of which were de- 
oy the writer of this article in a paper 
‘sued y the “Architectural Publication So- 
ety,” some years ago, that it is by far the most 
tigible for this particular purpose ; but we are 
it the same time free to state that these reason- 
iS have not been afforded by the Oxford 
urers, or by those of the profession attached to 
Nehigh church party. Indeed, the writer could 
er a Dissenting church in the neighbour- 
i of London, as more happily exemplifyin 
adaptative capability of the Gothic mee | 
to any specimen we can now call to mind 
among the new churches of the Establish- 


tion, that not onlyis there required a conventional 
catholicity as to style, but also a due distinction 
between the adoption of its details and the 
adaptation of its general forms to that purpose, 
which we trust is daily strengthening in our land. 
and the unqualified expression of which must be 
determined by the will of our people before we 
can have a national church architecture that 
may rival the past and inform the future. 

In admitting the Gothic style as best adapted 
to the service of our Church, we would extend 
that admission to all structures immediately 
allied to it. Still may our church colleges, the 
bishop’s palace (if the Italian villa of Henry of 
Exeter, at Bishopstowe, rise not against us), 
the parsonage-house, the cottages of the clerk 





The architectural truth of a building consists 
in the most suitable application, of decorative 
taste to its form, and to the mode of its construc- 
tion ; and we must, in the first instance, suppose 
the amplest consideration awarded to these, 
without any regard whatever to the style of 
ornamentation which may hereafter be employed. 
Every structure, from the cathedral to the 
cottage, is a box, with certain divisions for 
rooms, holes for doors and windows, and other 
indispensable requirements. The material to be 
used will greatly affect the construction of the 
carcase, and a variety of prominent features will 
be thereby developed, giving character to the 
edifice, irrespective of what the artist will here- 
after afford. In perfecting this mere machine, 





and sexton, and the church school,—still may 


the substance of resultant grace will be insured, 


they continue to show their ecclesiastical rela- | as, in the human frame, the absolute complete- 
tionship ; and glory in their high-pointed gables, | ness in its arrangement of bones, muscles, and 
their turrets, pinnacles, buttresses, ornate chim- | functional parts, constitutes it instantly capable 
neys, traceried windows, and corbelled oriels. of the superficial adornments that ultimately 
There will be ever enough of them to give full leave it a thing of unsurpassable beauty. Super- 
play to the fanciful as well as to the sublimer induced, then, as the skin and its complexional 


efforts of the Gothic designer; and these will 
be the more honoured by a character of art 
exclusively their own. Black-letter inscription 
and rubrical adornment will be their privileged 
pride and emphatic distinction, till common 
acceptance endorse the conventional law which 
will preserve them in our hallowed respect for 
ever. 

But, with a conviction, equal in strength to that 
which would assign to the church and its depen- 
dencies the full right of Gothic adaptation, the 
writer would maintain the triumph which other 
styles have asserted, on the facades and within 
the halls and chambers of all our mere secular 
buildings, public and private. Admired and 
—— be every veritable old structure of 
architectural pretension, whether it be a perfect 
thing of one style, or a mongrel of many; and 
“ru seize the ruthless” hand which would 
unnecessarily pull down even the most monstrous 
combination erected in the time of Elizabeth! 
The ugly picturesque thing that stands forth in 
the High-street of her own especial Exeter 
(“« semper fidelis”’) shall still remain as the time- 
stained page of a rare historical volume, telling 
of the mortal conflict of the Tudoric and Italian ; 
when the combatants, like Duncan’s horses, 
“ate up each other,” saving only the small 
residue left by the Kilkenny cats—their tails— 
or tales,—let the reader take it as he will—for 
“thereby hangs” one, in either sense. The 
final remnant of the Italian party had, however, 
life in it ; and, under the nursing care of Inigo 
Jones, transferring it to Wren and his followers, 
it became a thing again of eminent beauty and 
vitality. Respect, then, we say, the transitional 
links of our art’s history; but repeat not their | 
forms, with inconsiderate reverence, in the im- , 
proving chain of progress ; unless, in emulation 
of Hamlet’s paradoxical hypothesis addressed to | 
Polonius, we would make the modern say to the 
ancient, “ For yourself, sir, shall be as old as I | 
am, if, like a crab, you could go backward.” | 
We mean to be serious in this fooling ; applying | 
to what we conceive to be frivolous the lan- 
guage of frivolity. In soberest truth we would 
repeat it,—let veritable antiques be revered at | 
least, if not admired. Hesitate to restore, but | 
be tenderly conservative. Renewal may be as/| 
false as an artificial skin or complexional decep- 
tion. Let the doctor do his best to perpetuate 
health and venerable existence, but abjure the 
principle of making the old look young or the 
young old. A gifted modern may be born at 
Exeter or Edinburgh, with natural parts, per- 
sonal and mental, resemblingly identical with 
those of another who appeared 300 or 2,000 | 





charms, the hair and its glossy pendant grace- 
fulness, and the filling-up of the features into 
expressive indication, should be the facial 
beauties which overspread a building, and con- 
vert an honest piece of utilitarianism into a 
truthful piece of art. By such a process of 
ratiocination have we come to the conclusion in 
favour of the Gothic style for our churches, &c.; 
and by the same reasoning process have we 
arrived at the conviction that it, is zof so suit- 
able to other buildings as a modification of the 
so-called Classic varieties. 

The new House of Parliament stands forth 
incontestably as the most magnificent modern 
Gothic structure in the world: and it would be 
absurd to bring into comparison with it any 
genuine old building of the Tudor period, hav- 
Ing secular application. Indeed, even the 
gorgeous chapel of Henry VII. and those of 
St. George, Windsor, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as entire examples, do not display the 
same amount of pervading completeness without 
and within. And yet, however architectural 
criticism may succumb in deference to its 
general merits as a thing of its kind, the prac- 
tical utilitarian has grave charges to bring 
against it, as failing in the most important 

oint of its purpose! ‘The Lords hear but 
imperfectly ; and the Commons have been 
obliged to curtail the lofty proportion of their 
chamber by concealing the original costly ceiling 
behind a lower one of differing form. ‘Thus we 
have a botch in the very presence-hall of 

opular representation ; while neither House is - 
by any means of the form best adapted for sight 
and hearing. We at once acquit the architect 
of all blame in a defect which has been wholly 
occasioned by the unsuitableness of the true 
Gothic character to a debating theatre. 

The Senate-houses of Paris, Madrid, and the 
United States are of the semicircular or theatric 
model, obviously the most accordant with acous- 
tical and optical principles; and we have no 
doubt, had the advertisement to architects 
simply required that the designs for the New 
Westminster Palace should be wholly subject 
to the best possible form for its two principal 
chambers for the Lords and Commons,—without 
any prescribed style of architecture, and with- 
out reference to a particular site, seeming to 
require such prescription,—the distinguished 
architect who has been (happily for the country) 
appointed to this great work would have ex- 
hibited his bold conceptive genius in the produc- 
tion of a Greco-Roman design, as the natural 
resultant of his fully considering all the purposes 
required. But the matter began with a blunder, 


years ago at Windsor or at Athens; but he is 
the heir to experiences and knowledge far more 
varied, and to feelings and habits widely dif- 
ferent; aud the same spirit and person will 
— themselves with an expression and 


would have been in the days of Elizabeth or 
Pericles, as the differing circumstances of time 
and place may occasion. So architecture, in its 
utilitarian sense as a thing of protective conve- 
nience, or in its expressive sense as a fine art, 
will resemble, or differ, in different countries 
and periods, as the case may require ; the un- 
compromising canon of its law being, that it 





» We recur, then, to our former observa- 


shall, in all places, and at all times, tell the ¢ruch. 


abiliment more or less distinct from what they | 


born of the then newly-arisen mania for Gothic 
revival; and the sage committee of manage- 
‘ment, in thoughtless idea of a style of art 
indigenous to the nation and representing its 
| proudest historical period, demanded that the 
‘architects should confine themselves to the 
Gothic or Elizabethan mode! This last they 
may have since learned to regard as the most 
vicious that ever prevailed, “ umpish, heavy, 
melancholy,” and only interesting as the chrysalis 
in its transitional nature between two differing 
developments. We are not aware that any 
architect attended to this evident mistake. At 
‘all events, Sir Charles Barry took upon himself 
jto understand it as meaning the most finished 
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period of the Earlier Tudor ; and, since there is desired, inducing very generally rectilinear | for producing ancient architecture, it. is ei; eos 
was to be.a modern edition of this, modified by and right-angled formations, and not unfre- | useless, for the several parts of Grecian rhion! i 
the inventive taste of the Victorian day, he has quently the employment of the circle or half-| cannot be reduced or sub-divided by this — of geom 
secured to us the best example that might be circle ‘on the plan, which may render necessary | neither does it apply to the architecture of aod a ee 
afforded. What faults it has are those which, ' the cupola or hemispherical concave and the | there being but few, if any, buildings to which i results 0 

erhaps, inferior men might now avoid; and, domicular roof above. Now, ‘without ‘sayin method of division can be brought to apply. tearat f 
perhap 8 ; , ying coe PPly. The | 
with more assurance, such as he himself would all this may not be met by the ingenuity of the architects of dntiquity, fortunately for the progres q fy SS. 
most successfully improve upon; but, taking it Gothic architect t tent that tisfy | 118m» never employed so mechanical a process; Lede 
ssiully imp upon ; 2 ng it G ct to an extent that may satisfy | they had, the great variety of examples of 8: if the mea 
as now existing, it may triumphantly challenge his employers, we would aver that the united | 5 ders could not have pace hen 4 €8 of the sever ealighte 
all other European structures of its kind, old or architecture of Greece and Rome, as modified} {| shail concisely show A es ine ‘classi . quainted 
modern. : | by the Palladian artist, not only suits it better | aid not have recourse to the monot eas ee that he 

It is, however, amusing to observe how some , than any other extant style of design, but with “a hae 7 

“sie : , - | SBA any < ant sty. ign, modules, minutes, seconds, &c.; and that the «: temples. 
of the leading intentions, in the selection of the | an immediate precision that appears to us un-| method does not accord with the remai fh That 
style and site, have been self-stultified. Respect improvable. Our posts, beams, piers,.and semi- | Grecian or Roman architecture, and that itis _ Batty I 
for the old Hall and Abbey demanded the circular arches might, indeed, be differently orna- | useless for the purposes of invention a “ey was equi 
Gothic character to be observed in the new ad-' mented; but we can see no more reason for | quently, for the future progress of architecture _ Placit 
joining or proximate buildings ; but the result giving up theit decorative presentment in the| | With regard to Grecian architecture, Mr. Wilkins — 
ias been mutually amery om, 8 The vast size columns, entablatures, and secondaty fashions | Observes, in his “Magna Grecia,” that “among i J. fancit 
and majestic simplicity of the Hall render it, in of the revival Classic, than for seeking new or early Greeks, it does not appear that there existed investi 
comparison with the chambers of the new additional details for modern Gothic design.* | ®°Y rule for determining the height of columns from atchitec 
palace, as a giant among men of ordinary Groner WicHtwick. the diameter.” Stuart, in the “ Antiquities of Athens.” ; Ifar 
stature ? while the magnificent Victoria Tower épeaks of * by whith: te are as that mers ne 
utterly disconcerts the previous grandeur of the sary ‘measure by which the modulary proportions : 
Abbey. This tower on este not to any gon al ITS PRACTICAL APPLICA- | baildings are adjusted ;” but he not being ti Wither 
purpose of absolute utility, but to the artistic | O ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE | speaking) an architect, ‘only alludes to that measure 

; oes » | ARTS.+ through its being in*vogue in his time: he does All, 
correction of the low length and infinite hori- ; i : = Knight 
zontal lines of the main structure. ‘The ache. | For the creation of architectural forms, and those | Measure the Athenian buildings by a scale of pats mye 
. ‘employed in the fine arts, no correct ‘standard i dependent upon the diameter of the columns, becans majority 
tect, we presume, felt that one of the greatest °™? Se , 18 | . P : ; who we 
characterstice Gf Gethio des ti | acknowledged, no compass is used to guide the student | 1 would have been impracticable to have done s, 

7. that of tee: 1C a was wan m9 in his studies or researches for the ‘active cause of pro- | Stuart therefore says, “ We have contented ourselyes bat pos 
viz. tha ¢ et , as well as longitudinal, ‘portion and of beauty. There are numerous methods with setting down the measures of all these buildings art, bei 
rr neg ry “greg oe a ales esi |to enable him to copy existing remains, but none to | — na —— “i decimal parts of m oe 
vo Graw th- invent. Not that there is no compass, for at the | iach; purposely forbearing to mention modules, x 
imagination of the spectator. The partial eleva- | present day we have not only the Giamieden of our | they necessarily imply a system, and perhaps ta 1 gtham 
tion of other’ portions, with the clock tower, ancestors, but many improvements which never oc- frequently incline an author to adopt one, Any artis ye 
ventilating lantern, and attached buttresses, curred to them. may, however, from our measures, form whatever age 
were insufficient in a building of such vast| In elementary works upon architecture, the effects kind of module or modulary division he bet ole 
extent; and the fenestration, with all the rich | or reeults are always given, and not the creative or fancies.” pyr 
surface-work between the windows, left the developing causes: for instance, we are invariably Taylor and Cresy, in their “ Antiquities of Rome,” re 
entire face unrelieved by any efficiently perpen- | told that there are three orders of Grecian architec- also figured their delineations of buildings in fet, . fs 
dicular effect. The plain piers between the , ture, and five orders of Roman architecture, and that inches, and decimal parts: in the letterpress, how. (MP cs 
windows of the Italian facade, and the emphatic ‘an order consists of a column and entablature; and | &Ve they have devoted much attention in testing Pr aeed 
vertical expression afforded by the columns, | that a columa consists of a base, shaft, and capital, porate tangent Di heared IE being 
and intermediate shadows of the Greek portico, | and an entablature has an architrave, frieze, and cor- | C00 tethe oman temples end other CR a 
were not to be obtained: nor could the grand | Ze, This is very instructive and proper for ‘the | ONE Ms aml <a fow extracts'will prove shat m Wh TE gay 
Gothic portal of Pitethonedh Cathe 1 be | ce he of ri order of architecture, but if we desire ag of parts was sanctioned by Roman archi. ove 

eee hey wad o design or to create a style of architecture fur the | *¢t8 -— 
ores at ae it is not of the Tudor! ses santeag, we must st limit our exertions to| Zemple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome.—“On con. un ft 
period. Under suc operating causes therefore the mere description of the works of former ages. paring the capital,” say Taylor and Cresy, “ with the ‘ull 
rose the Victoria Tower, as unequalled in beauty | The primary or developing causes ought rather to be | Precepts of Vitravius, we find its height exceed the be 
beg raat ar _ does me rye | . i | sought than the results produced by the architects | lower browse? The abacus is nearly ove-seveath soe 
s of the structure we should have had, if Sir | and artists of former times. part of the height, and the second range of leaves dos 
Charles Barry had been left to himself in the| No new style can be created by worshipping or | #0t occupy so much space as he allots. The architrave _% 
choice of style and site. The two senate cham- | idolizing only the works of antiquity : we must study is less than prescribed by Vitruvius. The upper " 
bers would have been, as we opine, a couple of , 20d understand the laws relating to form, as well as metnber appears diminutive, but is a seventh of the oh : 
~tegpn theatres: the sovereign, the lords, and , — Mg colour, before any new features can be seo Moth as Foi by Mgr: not enti 

e€ commons, would have had each their grand , Tlised. ineluding the bead at the foot of it: the other men Haj 4, 
entrance portico. The tripartite character of our| In publications connected with science, medicine, bers do not accord with his instructions. The pet ee 
constitution would have been symbolised; and natural philosophy, natural history, &c. a regular | 9108 and arrangement of the cornice do not acarl Hl 44 ad 
the crowning amplitude of a great central - Sta systematic treatment is adopted, and the first causes with the rales of Vitruvius.” urges ¢ 
over the common hall leading to the monarch’s | "4 their consequences are usually set forth in a clear | Temple of Vesta, at Rome.—* The columns donot Hl leg 
Wdiimactoctn sail to the dnt “debdinecenan | and intelligent manner. accord in height with the iuterior diameter of the cell, Of feeli 
would have represented the “maj rd f the | It appears to me that there exists in art as in | a8 prescribed by Vitravius, but exceed that dimension felicity 
people.” P 2 indeed. a thi bas vy 0 h IL nature (apon which the former is founded) certain | considerably.” that br 
rest Ret Ee erelg Tain a i, ny ” ayer ye » a we are indebted | Pantheon, at Rome.—‘ The entablature — style; 

I ’ 9 or all beautiful objects, and that these laws are in a a quarter of the height of the column, inclu ing i on 
we page Rs. med have been ¢he grand degree more or less present in the best works of all | onl and base: the members of the corvice fue 
Soeedaan vera com a meeting on the august ages and countries ; and that by comprehending these | architrave, and proportion of the frieze, do not or sy 
oo ‘nd bi tg ag ay | ae me at, “wre as —_ by nature in a“ en é The sig om 5 tration 

: ng, » Without Sir | 8, U ud beauty will be the consequence, and the columns and pilasters do not accord with IM | 
Charles Barry’s sanction ; but we are not with- 2 certainty of success will uniformly Visead our | vius in their sadalegs/” vai 
out hope that our readers willcry “hear! hear!” endeavours. The “ Antiquities of Rome ” would have been more same | 
to our suggestions, I will now proceed to consider the several systems | valuable if the delineations had been limited simply In 

The course of our argument has now fairly which have been urged and used in proportioning to those buildings, and parts of buildings, which struct 
brought us to the consideration of the Classic *¢hitectural and fine art productions : these may be Taylor and Cresy saw and actually measured; 28105 Hl sary | 
style as the most applicable to all non-eccle- pes en 1. Of artificial systems. 2. Offanci- evident by the foregoing quotations that Vitra” Hl admis 
siastical purposes. The facts of antique or | ous popular conjectures without scientific investi. ' caxmot be relied upon for accuracy, avd therefore te Hil teeta 
medixval precedent, and the homage conven- prvatcncl “ Of technical descriptions: and, 4. Of | “restorations (in the above work) according to the tducat 
tionally awarded to it, weigh with us not one (Mr. @ “4 stems. Commencing with artificiel systems, principles laid down by Vitruvius” must be cal its be 
jot, The Egyptian and Mahomedan, the Greek offers Weel hee ings ease or seminal be de ee ee ae Rn 
and Gothic, th Pega nal eee eae: eee : rt 
“wnt ste: ‘crn ~ Byzantine remains | ing the orders of architecture :—“ Several methods! The most eminent modern architects assign pr thay | 

are of our admiration and have been u-ed for forming the scale of equal parts, b rti to the ord lated by the mod igi 

re as such; but they are as mere material | which the orders are measured; but yy aan eeese ype ote alin coneianabl > a for instance, ~ of 
¥ t quarry, = as specimens in the Museum | founded on the diameter of the column at the bottom the height of the entublature of the Corinthiat tising 
of Design, to e used or not, as they may or, of the shaft; for those that use the module, or semi-! order. Palladio gives 3 modules, 23 parts ; Scamoaa, Whiel 
an Ferg Meg sim le Boax-model to which | ciamete®, a8 measuring unit (which all have done 4 modules, 1 part; Serlio, 3 modules, 16 H order 
formed. as cae. ie “im Ogg - nae. been | itself Wustacthars bavessuiity atvdea it so ets | er ae Ae eee ™ = 

med, ) » In almost ever z : v" into Y | modules, as 
building, except the church, to be a thing of te boson all coneur in measuring it ‘by an unit | ‘There not ‘being any existing remains of the Tus with 
floors above floors, either wholly or in parts, Thi on the diameter. ; order, no great difference ought to have existed « the 
involving a large employment of horizontal car- is system of dividing the lower diameter of the the height of its colamn : but even in this, And 
pentry; and, either actually or typically, re-| ohelt of a column into minute parts for copying the | writers vary by 3 modules. One says Qn ject 
quiring extensive applicationof the post and beam | ucent srehitectural remains of Greece and Rome, ‘and another 15 modules, Although yer Ee Bw 
construction, has been adopted by arehiteets from Vitruvius | seribes modules, minutes, &c. yet he alludes t0 musi 


in union with the pie . : . ; 
ie pier and arch. (circa B.C. 25) to the present period. As a method | geometric system on more than one oceasion 5 ant It 








In the windows we often seek a i 

: - vs : maximum of : F 

light with a minimum opening, and with facilities | * 70 be continued. there is no doubt that he introduced th Aer thi 

for glazing, which wooden sashes or casements | yt The following is an abstract of part of a paper b persed ennc ong urna E ~ chap. 18, " 

can alone afford. A compact eco f | Mr. W, Petit Grifith, F.8.A. read at the Liverpeol’Arcki. Parts, already alluded to. In book x. arch 
: Pp nomy OL space. tectural Society on the 16th instant, | Vitruvius says, “ But that those who are not met 
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eometry and arithmetic may be’ prepared against 
Aa on the occasions of war, I dnl here stufe the 
yeults‘of my own experience, aswell as what I have 
jearat from masters, and shall explain them by re- 
ducing the Greek measures to their correspondent 
tetins in our own.” If, therefore, Vitruvius changed 
the measures in the instance above quoted, for the 
ailightenment of those who may have been ‘unac- 
quinted with geometry, it is equally as probable 
that he did so in propounding the proportions of the 
iinples. 
west which Vitravitts did for Classic architecture, 
Batty Langley applied to Gothic, and the attempt 
was equally fallacious. 

Placing no confidente, then, in the module as a 
measure of proportion, I will proceed to consider the 
“fanciful and popular conjectures, without scientific 
investigation,” which have been offered on béatty in 
atchitecture. 

Ifa reference be made to the writers upon beatity 
in architecture and the fine arts (amoiig whom may 
benamed, Bacon, A.D. 1605 ; Stukeley, 1743 ; Hume, 
1752; Kant, 1755; Burke, 1756; Price, 1758; 
Warburton, 1760; Alison, 1790; Stewart, 1792; 
Hall, 1800; Brown, 1800; Dickenson, 1801; 
Knight, 1806, and others, it ‘will be found that the 
majority of them comprise gentlemen of education, 
who were capable of producing elegant compositions, 
bat possessed little, if any, practical knowledge of 
art, being incapable of drawing or producing either a 
plan, section, or an elevation,—a pencil sketch in per- 
spective being the utmost a select few of this class 
wete enabled to accomplish ; and yet these writers 
itdertook to propound beauty in architecture and in 
the fine arts, and have submitted to the public from 
time to time their conjectures, based upon fancy, 
without any scientific investigation. The greatest 
evil which has arisen from these writers’ endeavours 
is that many intelligent members of the architectural 


harmony atid beauty’of Greek ‘and Gothic architecture 
being of a subtle nature, I have mndeniably proved, in 
my published works, that ‘our finest buildings can be 
subjected to the rigid tests of fact and ‘experiment. 








THE NEW READING-ROOM OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue very fine Reading-room which has 
been constructed in the quadrangle of the 
British Museum, under the direction of Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. by Messrs. Baker and 
Fielder, is now nearly completed, and will be 
open to public inspection for a week, commenc- 
ing on the 8th of May, after-whieh readers will 
be admitted under the usual regulations. It 
will be inaugurated, we believe, by Prince 
Albert and the Trastees, on the 2nd. <A 
plan of the building, and view of the interior 
as it was designed to be, will be found, with 


all 'thése efforts, it was evident that the library would 
be ete long waable to receive the annual supply of 
books, and ultimitely the erection of'a cireular build- 
ing in the large quadrangle was, as our readers know, 
detérmined ‘on, to serve both for a new reading-room, 
and also for the reception of many thousand volumes 
of books, 

The old reading-rooms will, for long, be well're- 





| membered by many who have for years availed them- 


selves of their useful aid. They had become-too small 
for their purpose, and the ventilation was very imper- 
fect : the lighting of the place was also not good, and 
it will be a pleasant change to remove to the new and 
splendid apartment whith has been provided. 

It is not easy, in words, to convey an idea of the 
fine effect of the circular building: the vast space 
cannot fail to create feelings of both pleasure and 
surprise. Up to the spring of the dome are countless 
volumes in variously coloured bindings, which are 
reached by ornamented and gilt galleries. The panels 
within the dome are coloured a light blue: the re- 





some particulars, in Volume XIII. of the 
Builder (1855), pp. 133-138. ‘The stataes at | 
the springing of the dome, and the artistical 
decorations in the panels, shown in our view, 
have been omitted. The Times of April 21st, in | 
an excellent descriptive article, wherein reference 
is made to our early account of the intended 
structure, says,— 


‘The dome is 140 feét in dianieter, its height being 
106 feet. In ‘this diménsion of diameter it is only inferior 
to the Pantheon of Rome by 2 feet; St. Peter’s being onl 
139 feet; St. Maria, in Florence, 139 feet; the tomb of | 
Mahomet, Bejapore, 135 feet; St. Paul's, 112 feet; St. 
Bophis’s, Constantinople, 107 feet ; and the ehurch at | 
Darmstadt, 105 feet. In other particulars our new dome | 
is far superior. The new Reading-room contains 1,250,000 
cubic feet of space; its ‘suburbs,’ or surrounding libra- 
ries, 750,000 cubic feet. The building is constructed prin- 
cipally of iron, with briek arches between the main ribs, 








profession have been influenced by them, and to so 
great an extent that it is with difficulty they can be 
induced to believe that beauty of proportion is capable 
of being practically demonstrated. Aristotle asserts 
that “the greatest species of the beautiful are order, 
yiimetry, and the definite, which the mathematical 
sciences especially evince.” Sir Christopher Wren 
says, that “the true test is natural or geometrical 
beauty,” and that “ arehitecture is founded apon the 
skill of the greatest geometricians.” Inigo Jones 
maintains that “‘ architecture depends upon demon- 
stration not fancy ;” and yet we meet, in our inquiries 
into the cause of beauty, with the following perverse 
information :—“ Beauty is no idea belonging to men- 
swation ; nor has it anything to do with calculations 
aud geometry.”—Burke. Dr. T, D. Whitaker ob- 
serves that Warton “treated of Norman and Gothic 
atchitecture, not indeed with professional exactness, 
but with that felicity of real genius which illustrates 
ind adorns every subject that it touches.” Knight 
urges that religion and philosophy—being matter of 

ef, reason, and opinion,—but taste being a matter 
dffecling, &e.—“an artist must'work by a kind of 
flicity, and not by rale.” Other writers maintain 


that buildings should be designed in a picturesque | 


style; and one of these writers (Knight), thus defines 
ls meaning :—“ Picturesque, that is, the beauty of 
Various tints and forms happily blended, without rule 
o symmetry ;” and he then gives the following illus- 

on:—“In the pictures of Claude and Gaspar, we 


Petpetually see a mixture of Grecian and Gothic! 


wehitecture employed with the happiest effect in the 
same building.” 

In a standard and popular Cyclopedia we are in- 
structed that a certain degree of cultivation is neces- 
‘ary to the perception of beauty. This is a partial 

ission in the right direction, and as regards archi- 
ure, especially, there is no doubt of a practical 
~ ome being essential to a correct appreciation of 
uty. 
_ Among other arguments against the use of geometry 
i Producing beautiful forms, it has been maintained 
tat “it was to be remembered that the danger of a 
, Seometrical basis in art was, that its presence 
~., Mperative laws prevented the student from exer- 
“sing himself in those minute réfinéments of form 
lend their winning charms to the highest 
of grace.” And another writer enforces that 


Was aman of harmony and proportion in a building 


“ 


our own system generally, and particularly with 

organ by which it was viewed—namely, the eye. 

‘ent ure told by another that “the attempt to sub- 

to rules the finer feelings of the mind could only 

poly failure,—as much in architecture as it had in 
le and in poetry.” 

It is to be hoped that these sceptics will have 

think, to experimental philosophy, which will, I 


— is the result of the most simple geo- 
» Principles possible, and that its truth can be 
by actual measurement. So far froin the 


supported by twenty iron piers, having a sectional area ot 
y y P & 


mainder is of white and gold: the side-windows and the 
large top light are filled with thick dull glass. At 
first sight many will be disappointed at the apparent 
size, judging trom the extent outside. This de‘ect 
results from the want of a greater diffusion of colour 
and of smaller ornamentation. The windows, both at 
top and on the sides, instead of blending into a 
whole, break the space into patches, which distract 
the eye. The large blue panels, contrasting strongly 
with the other parts, also destroy the idea of size. 
How splendid an apartment this might have been 


Y.| made, if the rieh eolours of the books had been ex- 


tended in coloured ornamental forms to the windows 
and dome. Art should have been called in to decorate. 
The omission, however, is not the fault of the de- 
signer so much as the consideration of 2.s.d.; and 
the length of time which it would have taken to 
complete the work. 































































pendent upon its harmonising or sympathising | 


convince them that the canse of beauty in| 





10 superficia) feet to éach, including the brick casing, or| The seats and tables in the new reading-room 
, 200 Res = all. This caring of space b the we a iron is | radiate from the centre round which ‘are the cata- 
| remarkable, the piers of support on which our dome rests ; M 3 
| only thus oecupying 200 feet, whereas the piers of the | i and the — 7 gr bl 
Pantheon of Rome fill 7,477 feet of area, and those of the | he space for each reader is fit With moveable 
| Tomb of Mahomet 5,593 feet. Upwards of ane tens < book-rests, inkstand, and other conveniences: a divi- 
i e weight of ' sion j le will prevent the 
| the materials used in the dome is about 4,200 tons—viz. | = = “~ _— Ve each prvs\ — sometimes 
| upwards of 200 tons on each pier. The first standard was , ™XIng Ol books and papers, whic 
only fixed in Jenneny, 1855. The framework and scaffold. complained of in the old place. For those who 
° 


| ing upon which the dome rested were removed on the 2nd : are a number of larger tables 
| of the following June. No subsidence or ‘set’ of material | ica atta ets ay * Wh been sa ns with 


was observable on the wedges being removed. The entire | Without divisions. 

dome ‘was toofed in and copper covering laid in September, | kamptulicon, which deadens the sound of footsteps ; 

1855. The roof is formed into two separate spherical 4nd | and every provision seems to have been made to 
| concentric air chambers, extending over the whole surface ; warm and ventilate the room. 


one between the external covering and brick vatlfing, the fs F 
| object bemg the ‘equatization of temperatare during ex-| Round the circular reading-room, there is another 


goes “ne _ = out : ag sx circle, from which radiate various puzzling galleries, 
| between the brick vaulting and the internal visible surface, | P 
| being intended to carry off the vitiated air from the | all ready for the reception of books. In ‘le os = 
, Reading-room. This ventilation is effected through aper- | every portion of space may be made available, the 
| me in the poinne of Cp nderes and ape by - bookshelves are constructed double, with a passage 
| at the top of the dome; the air passing through out- . A ‘ le th 
lets provided around the lantern. In order to obviate the | for air between. By a eee rag f = 
| effects of condensation, all the skylights, lanterns, and | number of books can ‘be p: . ie eheet Oo € 
, windows throughout the building’are double. The quan- various branches, with railway accommodation for the 
| tity of glass used amounts to about 60,000 superficial feet,” conveyance of books, the shelves divided and sub- 
In this new room, probably for some ¢entaries, | divided, like the cells in a beehive, is very curious. A 


numbers of studious men and ‘women will have an | Stanger might easily lose himself in this literary 
| opportunity of searching amongst the enorinoas mass | maze. Such of our — as can —_ pti 
‘of printed matter which is accumalated within the | Will,doubtless, visit t sg Ng ate baer 
| walls of the national maseutn, and condensing from | be interesting to some at a or pt inti give thie 
| it what may be useful in various ways. particulars of the arrangement and regulations o 
A great change has been made in the distribution useful place of stady. : 

of knowledge amongst the multitude since the time a | The written recommendation of ac ergyman, or 
| collection of specimens of natural history and other | Well-known member of the medical —— or - 
| matters were bequeathed by a private individaal under one of note in art or literature, is sufficient to ob- 
certain conditions, for the use of the nation. Then tain the use of this great library for six months, 
| cathe ‘various additions, the Grenville and other | and at the end of that time the admission can be 
libraries, manuscripts, and the splendid library col- | renewed on presenting the original ticket. 

lected by George III. called “The King’s Library,” | On entering the reading-room, the visitors at first 
| which were placed in Montague House. Since the ; are at some loss to find out the books ‘which they re- 
| time these contributions have been arranged the press quire, the various catalogues themselves forming a 
not only of this country but also of foreign countries large library. In these are embraced the various 
has been most prolific, and waggon-loads of books works under the name of their authors ; and if a 
have month after month been brought to the building publication by Smith is wanted, it will be the labour 
in Russell-street, many of them consisting chiefly of of nearly an hour to get over the list. There are 
chaff and stubble, in which, however, by careful the catalogues of the manuseripts, newspapers, music, 
search, a grain or two of corn may be found. | one expressly for the use of the reading-room, &c. 
| Men who have written a few books are apt to look | Having found the books needed, it is mecessary to 
| upon them as of some consequence: a visit, however, | copy tne name of the author, aud description of the 
|to this library, must make writers modest when work, and ‘also the press mark, on a printed form 
they see the miles of shelves loaded with literature of | supplied. The ticket ot tickets are then delivered 
| various descriptions, and see how few amongst the to an attendant placed for the purpose, who passes 
number of volumes have stood the test of time. ‘it to another, who proceeds to the part of the libraty 

Thousands of persons visit the British Museum, in which is the press which corresponds with the 

who, while wandering through the great space occupied number wanted. In due course the books are = 
in the exhibition of objects of natural history and art, on the table before those who require them : the 
are little aware thathidden from the view ofthe general | tickets are kept until the books are returned. In 
public there are rooms almost as extensive ‘as those | the reading-room, however, there are about 20,000 
above referred to, which are crowded from floor to | volames, which can be taken from the shelves wi hout 
ceiling with manuseripts and priated books, and that any ticket. Here are ranged together the best 7m 
even this large-ainount of space has been found in- of the standard poets, dramatists, and novelists: the 
sufficient. Mr. Panigzi devised various ingevious chief magazines, various editions of the Bible, dic- 
) plans to increase the available space for bovks. He tionaries, both English and foreign, fill many necere 
had iron staireases and galleries erected, and lines of There are all the best encyclopedias, ae 
| shelves of various sizes constructed : notwithstanding dictionaries, voyages, and travels. There are also the 


iron have been used in the construction. 
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best of the serial publications : our own volumes begin 
to present considerable bulk. There are also in their 
_ proper places the standard books on anatomy, 
chemistry, botany. Indeed, the reading-room, inde- 
pendent of the mass of materiel behind, is so well 
arranged and so useful, that we hope before long some 
means will be found of making its contents available 
to a large class who could use it only in the evenings. 

We must congratulate Mr. Smirke on the satisfac- 
tory completion of this important and remarkable 
. piece of construction. 








“ BUILT UP” IN ISLINGTON. 


I aM, Sir, an oldinhabitant of “ Merrie Islington,” 
and can remember in this neighbourhood many a 
shady spot which afforded a pleasant shelter in the 
hot weather. I also remember rows of hawthorn 
hedges which, in the season, were snowy white with 
“May,” and snug little country-houses imbedded in 
trees, and so retired, that it was not uncommon for 
them to have loud-toned bells like those used in fac- 
tories for the purpose of giving alarm in case of 
robbery or fire. 

When I hear the cries of the costermongers, and see 
the great thronging of both human beings and the 
brute creation in the Caledonian-road and the streets | 
which branch off from i! in all directions, it puzzles | 
me to fix the site of well-remembered scenes. Can it | 
be possible that in this spot, now blazing with gas- | 
lights, the shop-windows decked with gay advertise- 
ments of teas and coffees, not much more than a score 
of years ago young artists would sit, day after day, 
sketching the picturesque foliage and brauches? At 

- times I almost doubt, although I have seen it with 
my own eyes, and assisted in the operation, that | 
splendid crops of hay have been so recently made on 
what is now Copenhagen-street, William-street, and 
those near. 

Sometimes, Sir, I meet with one of the few remain- 
ing old inhabitants whose memory goes back as far 
as mine, and we feel a pleasure in taking short jour- 
neys along the rows of new streets, for the purpose 
of comparing our recollections. The square in which 
the New River reservoir is now placed, being a high 
point of land, is a favourite spot for observation. You 
would scarcely think that opposite to what is now the 
Belvidere Tavern, there was a place called “ Brown’s 
Pond,” which was a spot on which all the refuse from 
far and near was collected. Then towards London 
were a few suburban taverns,—“ Merlin’s Cave” one 
of them,—and the New River Waterworks, with railing 
(not a wall) round it, so that you might see the 

. pleasant-looking water. By the way, there was, and 
still is, a very old house, with high-pitched pent roof, 
of about James I.’s time, in the now enclosed area. 
Sadler’s-wells was close by, and, over meadows in 
which cows were grazing and children and others at 
play, was a fine view of St. Paul’s and what was then 
the outskirts of the great city. 

My ancient friends and I remember,—taking a posi- 
tion as far as possible from Brown’s Pond, and still 
allowing a sufficient elevation,—that there were the 
Bagnigge-wells Tea-gardens, a country-place of famous 
resort, where there were grottoes of shell-work and 
little pools of water, and other bits of ornamental 
work, which were greatly thought of at that day. 
There were also the Pindar of Wakefield, and a few 

‘ more scattered houses, but no Clerkenwell prison, no 
New St. Pancras Church, Tavistock or Seymour 

- squares, At the time when I have caught sticklebacks 

. not far from what is now the Great Northern station, 
we had not dreamt of railways, and such like inven- 
‘tions, nor of omnibuses or cabs. Montague House 
-and gardens, and Queen-square and the places adjoin- 

- ‘ng, were visible from this spot ; but towards Mary- 
vebone fields and Paddington there were only a few 

traggling houses, and a distant view of the country 
losed this prospect. 

Towards the east was the picturesque Angel Inn, 
with its galleried yard; the pointed gables of the village 
of Islington ; and, beyond, aclear green space towards 

. Essex. On the north were the old Conduit play-fields, 
and places of refreshment and recreation adjoining. 
During these walks we talk of the dangers of the roads 
in old times of coaches, stage-waggons, and other 
matters, which you have lately referred to, so that 
repetition is unnecessary : indeed, pleasant as this old- 
time gossip is to us ancients, I find some of the present 
generation to be rather impatient listeners. I will, 
therefore, proceed to mention the circumstances which 
have led me to pen this communication. 

It is a number of years now since I established 
myself in a little house on a spot which I thought to 
be at such a distance from modern buildings as to be 

; out of the reach of improvements. This little 
dwelling had a nice slope in front towards the canal, 
and was pleasant with trees and flowers. I could 
hear the bells of St. Mary’s, and so still was the place 
that the booming of the great bell of St. Paul’s, and 
those of many other churches, were sounds com- ] 





monly to be noted: the traffic on the water 
seen through gaps among the willows served to 
enliven the scene. Gradually, Sir, the brickmakers 
approached, and the air became less pleasant in con- 


| have for them but a peep at the church which 


sequence of the earthly-smelling smoke which came 
when the wind was in certain quarters. Soon it 
mattered not from which “ airt” the wind blew, for, 
on every side, I was beset by the brickmakers ; and 
then roads were roughly laid out; and, like the 
skirmishing before an army, houses began to take 
possession of salient angles, and I wondered what 
madness could have induced persons to rear vast gin 
palaces so far removed from haman habitations. 

Soon, however, the foundations were dug up, where 
the soil was gravelly ; and the main body of the army, 
in the shape of rows of houses, marched irresistibly 
along: amongst these were churches and other 
useful institutions. Along the banks of the canal, 
within my view, rose several large manufacturies, 
with tall chimneys and other unsightly architectural 
features, and wharfs were, one after another, erected ; 
and then a church, with turrets of Henry VIII.’s 
time, with slate roof, brick walls, and unplea- 
saut-looking windows. My trees began to wither, and 
I began to have so little pleasure in my garden, that 
I consented to part with most of it. And then a sort 
of store arose, on which were planted various square 
erections of iron, so ugly that I regret that I cannot 


t 


before I had thought so little of. On the other side 
of me the builders are at work. The roads are im- 
passable in wet weather ; and look in what direction 
I will, I can see nothing agreeable to the eye. I 
must now, therefore, much as I like the spot and all 
its memories, beat a retreat, before a force which I 
cannot resist, and fly to some nook where I can quietly 
think over times past, and wonder at,—and feel a 
pride, notwithstanding my individual discomfort ia—, 
the advancement of a district I have for so many 
years loved so well. An Ancient or Days. 





GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who ought to be well 
informed, states that it has been determined, 
room failing, to hang the ground-plans in an 
adjoining apartment! We are enabled to say, 
however, that this is not correct: and that all 
the drawings will be hung together, though 
some, probably, will be high. Nothing is yet 
known as to the appointment of the judges, or 
of the time for opening the exhibition. 





“Light Brown Indian Ink” has favoured the 
readers of the Bui/der with an admirable piece of 
special pleading. Without laying so much stress on 
the importance of impartiality, why did he not un- 
affectedly say, “I have sent no perspective of my 
design for the Public Offices, so withdraw all the per- 
spectives until after the award ? ” 

He reminds me of nothing so much as the fox in 
the fable, who, having lost his tail in a trap, sum- 
moned a conclave of his brethren, and proposed that 
they should all cut off their tails. If my memory 
serves me, Mr. Tailless dwelt on the excessive incon- 
venience of a long brushlike appendage, as proved in 
his own case. At least, he brought some specious, 
plausible reasons to bear on the subject. In reply, a 
Vulpine Pater Conscriptus made use of very convinc- 
ing arguments on the other side, and the result of 
the discussion is shown in the fact (so gratifying to 
country squires) that foxes wear their tails to this 
day. 

In choosing the judges, Sir B. Hall has, indeed, a 
difficult task. As to finding persons “ absolutely im- 
partial and disinterested,” I fear that is impossible, 
unless we go to Lord R. Cecil’s peasantry. Every 
man of education and cultivated taste (and such only 
should be judges) must have formed some opinion of 
urchitectural styles. Let the Goths and the Clas- 
sicists have each their representatives, but let the 
right honourable chief commissioner steer clear of 
bigots. 

We may carp at the instruction issued by her 
Majesty’s Works, but they are the best yet given for 
any competition. Let us do them justice. Abjuring 
artistic trickery of colour in the views, requiring 
elevations in outline, laying down a uniformity of 
scale, fully describing the requirements for the plans, 
suggesting that “one view may accompany each 
design,” and requiring no estimate; everything was 
done that could be done, to give everybody a fair 
chance. 

When “TL. B. I. 1.” says, “away with the motto 
mockery,” he lays himself open to the suspicion of 
being an “eminent architect,” for no others can 
afford to dispense with the incognito. If he have 
not attained eminence, he is proposing a suicidal 


who will advocate a design bearing his name? Baty 
will not think this of him. 


To exclude designs from competition because floors 


and corridors are made yellow and blue, and because 
walls are tinted a shade or even four or five shades 
darker than light brown Indian ink, would be an act 
of narrowmindedness unworthy of the members of g 
liberal profession, or of a fair stand-up English fight, 


Let us be chivalrous to one another ; let us scorn ig 


oust our fellow-competitors by insisting too much on 
these minor points. If any one has been mad enough 


o tint or shadow his elevations, let him be made g 


public example, Will there be one such? I doubt it, 


RENaRDUvs P, (, 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A PUBLIC meeting and .conversazione, in connec. 


tion with this Association, was held at Lyon’s Tnn-hall, 
Newcastle-street, Strand, on Friday evening, the 17th 
instant. 
was occupied by Mr. G. J. Wigley, who, in opening 
the proceedings, adverted to the many advantages 
arising to the Association from meetings such as that, 
not the least among which was that it brought amongst 
them many of the older members of their profession, 
whose avocations prevented their more frequent 
attendance at the ordinary meetings. He congratulated 
the members of the Association on the satisfactory pro- 
gress of their affairs, in a financial as well as in other 
respects: they were making up for past deficiencies, 


In the absence of the president, the chair 


and were gradually getting out of debt; and he took 
occasion to refer to the approaching anniversary 
festival of the Association, which would take place 
during the first week in May. He looked upon events 
of that nature as of peculiar interest in the artist’s 
life, and he hoped to see a large gathering upon the 
occasion. The Rev. C. Boutell was to have read a 
paper, but was unexpectedly called out of town; and 
a member made some observations in lieu. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNACE 
CHIMNEYS. 


In adopting vertical lines in chimneys great 
care should be taken to graduate the strength 
of the walls as the shaft 1s carried up, so as to 
secure lightness with elevation. ‘Lhe upper 
portions of tall chimneys should ever be light, 
so as to reduce oscillation. Tall chimneys, 
having heavy cornice finishings, have failen. A 
storm of wind sets them in motion, and over 
they go. There are the ruins of chimneys which 
were so weighted, and have fallen, near Stoke- 
upon-Trent, and in other places. The student 
must not be drawn into any mistake in this 
respect. A tall chimney must have a secure 
foundation, a well-arranged shaft, growi 
lighter in substance as it mounts upwards, an 
any ornamental finishing must be the lightest 
possible, to secure the required rg ayer with 
strength. Great attention must be paid to the 
mortar, so as to use the best in quality and 
quite fresh. 

We have arranged and engraved some of the de- 
signs for shafts, made by Mr. R. Rawlinson, in illus- 
tration of his paper on “Chimney Construction, 
printed on p. 120, ante. Commencing on the right- 
hand side of the engraving, the first is a design for 
tall chimney, to be constructed with brick of two 
colours. Stone may be used in the base, as shown. 
The plinth and shaft are square on section. The 
cornice may be terra-cotta and brick. 

The second shaft is square on section: stone my 
be used in the plinth to form the set-offs. The main 
design is to be worked out in brickwork aud ont 
cotta. The attic roof is ofiron. This design, althoug 
apparently elaborate, need not be very expensive, 
the forms are repeated, and in their structure they 
should be simple. 

In the third we have a detached shaft, square ® 
section, formed of brick of two colours, w! stone 
cornices in plinth, and iron roof to attic. 

The fourth has an attached shaft, square on sectio2- 
Brick of two colours is used, with iron roof to attic. 

The fifth has an attached base. The shaft 
octagonal. The cap, square, with octagonal om 
of iron. The base and shaft are of brick, of um! 


tone and colour. od: 
The ‘sixth is a square shaft of brickwork, bandet 
The cornice a! 


formed of bricks of two colours. 
attic are of brick and terra-cotta. a 

The seventh is a detached shaft, square 00 rer 
of brickwork, in two colours. The cornice 18 0 
and terra-cotta ; the roof of attic to be iron. 

Two cottage or house chimneys arc shown, 
over as in the East. Tile or terra-cotta my be 
used, 








course; unless, indeed, he has friends in high places, 
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DESIGNS FOR FURNACE CHIMNEY-SHAFTS. 























































































































































































































































































From Sketches by Mr. R. Rawlinson. 
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ON HOUSES AS THEY WERE, AS THEY 
ARE, AND AS THEY OUGHT TO BE.* 


Tue case of a private client with a selected 
architect is a very different one to that of a 
committee. Some persons complain that the client 
names beforebaud the price which he will pay for the 
building that he wants, and thus confines the taste of 
his architect. On the contrary, the restrictions which 
the peculiar wants and wishes of the employer dictate 
should form the pressure to make the fountain of 
genius play high. : 

Few buildings, it may be presumed, are now built 
ander such circumstances as the Hast-India House. 
It would appear that the chairman said to the archi- 
tect of the Company, Mr. Japp, “ We want a house : 
tell us how mach it will cost.” Mr. Jupp made his 
design and estimate, which were approved by the 
Board, excepting as to the front. The Board offered 
that subject, not the whole work, to a limited compe- 
tition, I believe, or, at all events, chose another archi- 
tect to design it. Mr. Jupp executed the work for 
less than his estimate, and the Board paid the amount, 
with the addition of a gratuity to him of 1,0002. 


Such a gift was #0¢-singulear in the last century, bat |’ 


now, we say, the tore importatit the work the less 
‘we will pay for # ia . 

In many cases the etohitest is not the offender who 
causes a house 0 be ugly—bat the want of education 
in the client. 

Frequently a good design ts @ut down, to save sortie 
trifling expense, “and after #he contract is made with 
the builder, one #teration efter another is made by 
the client, the contract ie void, and the bills for extras 
when added to the #moutt of the amended tender 
a os — the sam ae would have com- 
pleted the original satisfactory design for the house. 
It is easy for a dhietit to say that “he will make no 
alterations; but When a work 4s began with the sole 
object of parsimony before the mind, one of two things 
happens. If there is on architect employed, beauty 
and utility are seetificed to convenicnos-wnd strength, 
the meagre statwed design does not ome up to the 
expectation of the proprietor atid his critical friends, 
and before and after completion as much is spent in 
various attempts to improve the house as would have 
sufficed at first to make it right; but even then the 
building always betrays its sordid by its mean 
features, which ean trardly be | : the unhappy 
architect loses his eredit ; and,\as the house will, per- 
haps, not fetch fralf its cost, the @isappointed pre- 
prietor loses his money, when even ‘@ ‘speculative 
builder would have known better. If there be to 
architect, the asdal result, indeed, is, that‘ornament, 
not beauty, is put on to the building at the'expense of 
the materials ed labour: the ee ‘has saved 
the cost of an arehitect, and has his money ina 
house that will frequently not séll, ‘and ‘will want 
repairs three or four times as often ‘ts w good ugly 
house, and these repairs will cost at least es much as 
‘the original price of the house, immeasurably 
_ than the value of the repairs to an ugly good 

ouse. 

When we begin to consider the ost of a building, 
we find another @ifficulty in store for “ommittees. 
The cake, redaeed in size and shorn of its orna- 
ments, is put oat to tender, and the committee is 
puzzled by the result. The figures I produce are 
tenders actually made within the last two months :— 


2800 .. 757... @00 ... 288 
2,600... 740... BTL 1. 947 

2,492 .. 695 .. 866... 282 

* 2,234 *558 ... *81O ... * 186 
B18... S81. Bw Be 
B17... 580 . CB. 29 
314... 5020... SB. 

21% .. 486 ... *801 ... 162 
3006.... 470 ... BB... T7 

9) 20,882 9) 5.287 9) 2972 9) 1,748 
*Avetage 2,315 ... 587 330... 194 


Fifty more examples of this sort of conmpetition 
are ‘@ your service: there can be ‘no hesitation in 
say ing the average of these would have amply 
reméequerated any respectable tradesman. The highest 
amowtits, perhaps, arose from too expensive modes of 
procestiing, from the expectation of large profits, and 
in s@me cases from mistakes: the lowest ones cer- 
tainly arese from mistakes or intention. 
__ If the committee prides itself on 
ing #0 more than a thing is worth, bat still wishes to 
pay the fair valee of the building, what choice can it 
make im such tenders? ‘Phere is wn outery if it does 
not take the lowest. If the difference arises from a 
mistake, the builder generally withdraws bis tender 
on hearing of the large difference; bat if he is in a 
hurry to begin, the committee may expect to have 


* Read by Mr. Papworth, at the Society of Arts. See 
P. 220, ante, . . . 


» and pay- 








either continual quarrels, or to hear of the builder’s 
bankruptcy, with a demand from his assignees for the 
most extravagant value that can be put upon so much 
of the work as is done. A committee, by accepting 
such low tenders, also gets into the difficulty of 
spenditig eventuslly much more money than it in- 
tended. It chooses the biggest and prettiest cake 
which it learns that it can have for its money, and 
finds afterwards that it is certainly a large and good- 
looking cake, but of flour and water only ; that the 
other ingredients are wanting; that the building, 
whew paid for according to contract, and perhaps not 
too well built for the money, will cost as much more 
to fittish ‘before it can be used ; a result which several 
a#yltms and'similar buildings have presented to their 
subscribers, Owing entirely to the ignorance or injus- 
tice of their committees. 

If an individual attempts to build without the 
uedistanee of an architect, he is liable to the same 
‘wmiisfortane ;'and the quarrels which arise ate amongst 
the ‘nicest pickings for the barristers that an be 
given them, by judges who dread having to sit for 
ee ‘over-a case which consists of @ builder’s 


‘The usual way of settling a disputed aevewnt for 
‘ts to nieasure all the work and pay the eafrent 

for it. ‘This would be the honestest way of deal- 

in all Gases, if all work were eqtally good and , 
‘were done under similar circumstanees, and if the | 
eartent price could ever be strictly aseettained. It is | 
admitted, too, that this “ measure and value ” system, 
still retained by the Government, was open to gross 





as many bricks as they can to look laid. I haye 
heard a man threatened with dismissal by a foreman 
for not laying balf as many bricks again in a day as 
are allowed in the price of labour for fair work. Often 
when the bricks are good they are sometimes so 

that the water is absorbed out of even well-made 
mortar, which dries into a powder. But in general 
our bricks are porous enétigh, without this additional 
fault; and you may always suspect this is the case 
when there is a rush of #ir tte the room at the skirt. 
ings: this is healthy, and conseqdently ought not to 
be altogether stopped. You will observe that when 
new brickwork bas bits of old brickwork in it, the 
new settles down # good deal in the first three months, 
but the old has no settlement ‘to make, so there is a 
crack on each side of it for softie distance. Even 
where I have been ‘watehiful, advantage has been taken 
of my absence to ‘fittish a good piece of foundation 
with rubbish (avd I have been personally threatened 
for persevering im having it taken up), or to put 
rubbishing concrete éstead of stone paving: in the 
latter case the building owner desired meo-not to inter. 
fere, the foreman had told hitn it wastafer, aud cost 
more than thestene. Bricks are laid now-a-days witha 
bed of mortar, ‘reaghly smoothed out, when the 
bricklayer takes tip'a little on the trowel, wipes it off 
on the edge of #briék already laid, and puts the next 
brick in place With as little exertion as possible. When 
this little bit of aiortar has perished, the air circulates 
in the wall in « manner that-is advantageous to our 
health but decidedly inconvenient and annoying, and 
the house wants What ‘is called pointing, of which you 


frauds, and that it is in want of revision ; many prices all understand the nature, expense, and trouble: in 
still asked are those for which the best work was | fact, the house feyaites painting and papering after 
formerly done. Amongst other dutiés, I have had to it. But these are not actually germs of danger 


valte bad work, and I can only liken the difficulty to 
the ‘trouble of settling the precise value of adulterated 
food 


The great objection to building by unrestricted 
COMipetition is, that it gives the best ¢hance to the 
‘worst man,—to the man who intends to break his 
eontract or to defraud his creditors. 

But no human system can be entitely free from 
imperfections and disadvantages. Both committees 
‘nd individuals are obliged to announce that they do 
‘not bind themselves to aveept the lowest tender. 

If called upon to namie @ better method, I should 
feel inclined to recommend the plan of taking the 
first, second, or third, @s ‘might be previously settled, 
below the average of tenders made, for we so often see 
or respectable buildéts classed together in the middle 
of such a list of tenders, that it is evident their prices 
wete tolerably near the ‘trath. At all events, they 
are'the builders to whom I should apply in a limited 
ompetition, and no doubt there are ‘several gentle- 
men, themselves builders, in this Soéiety, who will 
tell you that it is not werth while to ¢ompete, except 
wnder limitation, 7. ¢. that you cannot expect to get 
good work by an unlimited competition. 

In order to build cheaply, the speedlative builder, 
or the bad builder, resorts or connives @t a system of 
seam ping, which, if the Work be exeewted under an 
architect, keeps every One connected with the building 
in a fever of quarrel; and which, if it is not executed 
wnder an architect, may be a great deal worse than 
the following picture of things whi¢h you may see 
@aily if you will stop and look at the new houses on 
the outskirts of London. 





the walls crack considerably. Or the soil is merely 
dry rubbish, and the house gradually sinks into it. 


| the foundations, that is to say, the bottom courses of 
the brickwork, are merely bits of stone and bri¢k 





The soil is perhaps elay, at first withiio great drain 
tiear it: as soon as a latge sewer, or a very hot season 
¢omes, the foundations of the house sink a little, and 


Jying in a mass of mortar. 

Lumps of old brickwork carefully built into new 
Walls, and old road pavement, are not the worst mate- 
tials now used for walls; indeed, in themselves they 
ire jewels compared to the bricks, which, émstead of 





ringing like a bell under the strike of @ hammer, | 


sufficient to cause the house to be pulled down: they 
may cause alafth to the inhabitants, but danger is 
real when the ‘soil alters its condition, when the 
bottom parts of the Wall turn up on to the kitchen 
floor, when the walls‘@ad piers bulge out in the middle 
of their height, When the walls begin to overhang, 
when the bric¢ks im the arches of the windows begin 
to drop out like teeth: in any of these cases I would 
recommend yeu to apply to a real architect, and if he 
should say “Go out,” I would take the advice if 
possible. Sometimes, indeed, we hear of a few wedges 
being lightly @riven dato cracks, with the advice that 
the tenants shewld “go” if the wedges full by their 
own weight ofit of the cracks when the cracks get 
larger. Some perseiis are so strong-minded as to 
sleep without farther precautions in such a house: 
others have some one to sit up all night and watch the 
wedges ; but I recomend that little bells, or, better 
still, detonating balls,'should be fixed to the wedges, 
because the old mttse or watchman might go to sleep 
as well as the reat of the family. 

A building may be really dangerous, yet give no 
sign of the faet to thost observers. A house may 
appear very dangerous without there being any real 
cause for its demolition. I suspect that we borrowed 
from France or Germany the system of tying one or 
more houses together ‘with iron rods, which #timounce 
their existence by a sort of coal-plate fastened on the 
outsides. This affords an object for decoration, which 
has not yet been trétted successfully in Lovdon, but 
abroad these Powe {which are technically culled 
anchors) ate fallbef ce and loveliness of form 
and grace of design, to Which the beauty 6f ¢olour 
might be added. 

Among the Httle @efeéts of the prblic, I ain in- 
clined to place ##e#6bion that an et should be 
able to say whéthera house is in danger or wot by 


imply looking#@t'%. Some aréhitects have 
"Phris would be of less importance if the house ott on Reece og certainly 
keep upright while sinking ; or, if the soil be good, 


an apparently ##e¢iiétive appreciation of real danger, 
@s ‘soine physieiatis can foresee « ; ‘but the 
medical man gets the aid of the tongae, the pulse, the 
, and astatement of the internal feelings: 
the architect is generally allowed, like the astern 
physicians, to see the skin of his patient, but not to 
touch it. There is, perhaps, no outrage upon do- 
mestic comfort and private property tore resented 
than the sensible attempt of a surveyor whom the 

ic may employ to examine a house. Does he 


cromble under the pressure of a strong hewd or the want to see if the reof and chimneys are sound ; there 


touch of a light hammer. 


As for the mortar, it is not much better ‘then the | 


bricks : it ought to be made of newly-burnt live @ad head through, he 


is no way out to it except th 


hrough a hole big enough 
for a child, bat scarcely for a man ; and if he puts his 
! sees that, miess he meals 


river sand; but the lime is allowed to spoil before it to risk his neck, he had better send for a Jong ladder 


is used, and the sawd is sea sand or pit sand, or Toad | 
sand, road drift, or read stoff, or the actual earth from | 
the site of the premises: all these have the slight 
defect of either introducing vegetable rot inte the new 
house, or of preventing the merter from becoming 
hard. If good lime amd ‘send are used, instead of | 
being made by hard miauwel lebour into amass, having 
each particle of sawd covered with a coat of lime (as 
to keeping it mellow, thet is now never thought of), 





and get up outside. The comiection between long 
ladders avd broken skites, and the conseqnences, are 
familiar, of course, to many present. If he wishes to 
floors are sound, and watits to have 4 
board floor removed, it would seem that he 
had done'an injary to one of the family ; or, if the 
house be enmpty, and he tries to see sort of 
bricks are bebind the stecco or. ‘front of the 
Walls, the landlord watches him as he would a thief; 


they are mixed by boys, and drenched, often with foul | but the great explosion of wrath is caused by 4 hint 
water, for immediate use, and the mortar is supplied | as to the foundations and the drains: in fact, the sur 
to bricklayers who are engaged either by the piece or | veyor who goes that length had better be a man able 


by the day: in either case it is their business to get j to control his temper. Yet all these are points 2 
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which a prudent man ought to be satisfied before he 
takes a house for seven years, and: much niore before 
he buys house property. 

Fortunately, however, thete are other indications 
of the state of the health of a house, and I ‘will 
liberally put you in possession of some of the princi- 
pal ones. If you walk over a house-and find that the 
walls are cracked or damp, that the paperhangings are 
changed in colonr, that the floors shake, that the 
stairs creak, that the doors and windows have not 
fitted, then you my be sure that you are among the 
elements of a haunted house, and that you had better 
not enter it aguin without professional advice. I run 
no risk in this liberality, for people are found to take 
houses with a clause that “no dancing is allowed on 
the premises.” We all know cases where the supper 
has been demolished by the ceiling, and now we go to 
houses where the ground and first-floors are propped 
up on the occasion of an evening party, though zo 
dancing is contemplated. 

But neither the public nor professional men can 
tell without experience the signs of premature old age 
in a house. When it was young, the heedless, speca- 
lative builder had caused the walls to be ran-up, and 
a bricklayer knows full well the meaning of that 
word. He put their footings on the wet ground, with 
no lead, or slate, or asphalte soles: he put no area 
round them, but wrapped them up with wet elay (or, 
perhaps, he put an area wader the clay, as is some- 
times rather uselessly managed). As to the chimney- 
stacks, they are, probably, as usual, only skins of 
brickwork, ‘enclosing flues and those vast holes for 
the reception of red-hot soot which set so many 
houses on fire: the arches of the windews and door- 
openings are, probably, only ‘shams; and, as to the 
exterior cornices, let the coroner’s inquests tell how 
they are made. Rotten paving-stones ‘are laid, off 
their balance, on the wall, and are to be kept in their 
place by a load ‘of parapet, until the day when some 
one steps off a ladder on to the eornice, ‘either for re- 
pairs, -or in case of fire, or until a new proprietor re- 
moves the parapet in the course of alterations and 
improvements. Then, perbaps, there isa large amount 
of what may be called hereditary disease in the house. 
For example, the carpenters employ sometimes 


_ decayed old staff, and exhibit their forethought of 
‘ using’no more of it than can be helped, by putting 
’ that stuff at distances a quarter larger than is gene- 


rally allowed for new and good materials. Of course 
builders who will do that will not hesitate to do with- 
out a girder or a main beam, if possible, or will put a 
couple of joists to represent it, and will put unsea- 
soned brestsumers to carry the whole weight of 
a front upon story-ports that will bend, literally 
bend, under the weight of the brestsumer, be‘ore 
the brickwork goes upon it at all; or will carry 
a whole house upon little iron columns, which 
are so Small that they act like bradawls, and cut 
at top and bottom imto these walls, which, of 
course, leads to settlements : as to partitions, so slight 
that we must not lean against them until they are 
lathed and plastered, but so framed that if a tenant 
wants to cut a doorway in them he cuts the one piece 
of wood which holds the whole together, I am inclined 
to deem them less prejudicial than roofs heavy enough 
im appearance but of decayed or unseasoned wood. I 
must not, however, fail to give to our modern car- 
penters in London the eredit of making two new joists, 
or two new boards, out of a single old one. At 
Brighton, however, they can, and do, get three floor 
boards out of a single old one. It is, perhaps, rather 
unscientific to use the half-joists in the present way 
Y: they would, undoubtedly, be stronger if laid A; 
but then there would be nothing to nail the boards 
upon. The joiners are certainly to be pitied who are 
sent into a house to put their slips of dry wood into 
the crevices between each pair of floor-boards that 
have shrunk, and to make the skirtings fit close to 
the floor ; but it is generally considered best to re- 





move the doors which not only have their panels split, 

but are so twisted that when they are shut at the top 
a rule may be passed near the bottom. A very usual | 
cause of gradual and unseen decay in a house is the | 
roof. The small-sized slates split and let the water | 
in, and are laid so badly that the water gets in if they | 
do not split. They are fastened with iron nails that | 
decay and let the slates slip and cut the gutter, which 

is either of zinc or lead, and in both cases too thin, | 
and so leak: the junction of the slates with the walls , 
1s puttied up with cement, which cracks and lets the | 
water in: the gutter is not deep enough, and over- 
flows; and the rain-water pipes are so small that 
they easily get stopped. 

The fall of ceilings is not always a mark of danger : 
the plasterers have covered the partition and ceiling 
timbers so liberally with laths, that there is no room 
for the plaster to be pushed between them and turn 
over, so as to make what is called a key, which in 
fact is to fasten it to the laths: it will not stick of 
iteelf to the laths for any length of time if there is 
the slightest tremor in the house: children playing in | 





the room should be taught that if they are very up- 
roarious the ceiling may tumble upon them, as in the 
case of a school Jately. The great quantity of water 
used in. making the mortar for plastering kept a 
house very damp for some time formerly ; but now 
the drying is forced by braziers full of chiareoal in éach 
room: habits of tape and rule, and a deplorable want 
of scientific knowledge, invariably put a brazier under 
the flower in the eentre of the ceiling : the room be- 
comes very hot: the flower and mouldings begin to 
erack and perhaps to fall, whilst cracks of infinite 
variety as to shape and magnitude appear on the 
ceiling and the walls. That is to say, this happens 
only when the doors are left open, for many people 
shut them, and the charcoal fire goes out soon after- 
wards. In a few days the plastered walls are so many 
fields of blisters, arising from the badly barat lime 
in the mortar; but this passes unregarded, for the 
painter and paper-hanger have yet to come. 

The painter‘attempts to disguise all defects with 
puint and putty, but as the work is done in a-damp 
house, every pateh and spot of the knotting or cover- 
ing of'the bad wood, and of the nail holes filled with 
putty, can be seen through the finishing coat of 
paint : the paint, however, is to blame partly, for it 
has hardly been paint at all in the whole sense of the 
word. 

The paperhanger is equally ‘unlucky : he does his 
best, I suppose, to get the joints of his papers to 
match, but it tries the temper to see a good red flock 
paper with a white line at each joint, and to see half 
the colours disappear just because the papers were 
hung before the plastering was quite dry. When that 
is the case it is usual to see if the grates have not.got 
rusty and-so stained the chimney-pieces: that stain 
nothing that [ can name will remove. 

But what does all this matter? We see along our 
suburbs whole rows of houses unfivished, or partly 
unfinished : when the plasterers begin their work, an 
juscription says, “ This desirable (or this excellent) 
family residence to be let,” and Kars-Williams Lodge is 
actually let in time to allow the board to be used for 
the next house—and so on along the row. 

Our forefathers were usually so short-sighted as to 
lose a year’s rent, by waiting so long before they 
painted and ‘papered, and the medical men‘seem to 
think that a damp house is not so safe to sleep in as 
the ‘wet plaids of which we have heard. But the 
house is taken: let the tenant look to the rest, be- 
cause, after all the trouble of moving furniture, per- 
haps new, a fire is lighted for the first time and in 
the best room, probably to receive the bride on her 
entrance to home. You may imagine her exclamation 
when she ventured into the drawing-room, and was 
straightway saluted by what Bulwer felicitously terms 
a joyous dance of these monads vulgarly called smuts 
or blacks; you feel indignation at the bridegroom 
who exclaimed to the choking servant that he had to 
go to the city, and rushed out with the blacks tumul- 





| 
| 


If the public will avail itself-of unlimited compe- 
tition, and will not pay the builder a fair prive for his 
work, the class of -honest builders will die out, and in 
all our houses we shall see one or more faults like 
those which I have just described, without the least 
exaggeration, and for mest of which proof can be 
found in the newspapers of the day, and for one or 
two of which, taken separately, proof will be tound 
in the experience of my audience or of their friends. 

Thus are houses built to be sold, and the question 
arises, can any better houses be built under the pre- 
sent system of competition ? 

It is want of edacation, and also fashion, which 
allows the public to rent or buy any such houses at 
all, and which allows the builders to éréct such 
houses ; and, as the attention of the society appears 
to be especially turned at present to popular eduea- 
tion, I hope that these observations, on points which 
are not thus treated in any book, will be acceptable, 
as giving some insight into those most useful, but too 
much neglected, portions of knowledge as regards a 
dwelling. It is supposed by the public that because 
all ornament has not been set aside economy was not 
a great object with the speculative builder. This is a 
great fallacy. Where absolute parsimony is required, 
all ornament must be set aside, bnt when economy is 
the object, ornament is fréquently requisite, for the 
desire to have some decoration in his dwelling is 
usual, perhaps inherent, in an ; and speculative bad 
builders know the fact so well that they think rightly 
it is economical te spend some of the money saved by 
bad construction on decoration. Thos the grainmg 
or imitative painting is an effective investment of 
capital. There are few eyes to which colour is not 
attractive, and an empty house, decorated in the best 
taste, if that be a simple one, is not easily let. It 
seems necessary to hang gaudy papers, and to paint 
the woodwork in imitation of oak and maple, The 
moment the house is furnished this effect disappears : 
the spots of gaudy paper that appear among the fur- 
niture are obtrusive and uncémfortuble: as for the 
woodwork, nobody sees whether the imitation be good, 
bad, or indifferent ; and there only remains the var- 
nished marbled paper of the s‘airease,—that is econo- 
mical, because the colour is desirable as giving an air 
of comfort, and spots of dirt are supposed to be part 
of the pattern. There can be no faith in the cleanly 
habits of people who put up a varnished paper on the 
staircase. The question of sham, as it is now .gene- _ 
rally called, is intentionally avoided this evening : it 
is enough for my putpose to say that the imitation 
for doors, shutters, and skirtings, of woods that can- 
not be afforded, is generally a profitable investment 
of capital, like most of the other deceptions by which 
we keep up appearances,—deceptions which are re- 
garded by some earnest persons as offences less 
against good taste than against morality and political 
economy. ; 

At first sight it would seem that the investment of 


tuously following him to the gate, one yard from the | eapital in houses is a speculation to be recommended, 
door-step. The money value of the fretting, and | either to a person wishing to purchase a residence for 
fuming, end worry, and care, consequent upon the himself, or to a person having alittle money to invest, 
discovery that a chimuey will not draw, may be cal- | For suppose the sum to be invested is 1,350/. and he 


culated; but when half-a-dozen chimneys rebel, the 
sum is beyond belief: of course the clouds of smoke 
that rebelliously will not roll up the chimney, but 
prefer going out by the door or the window, are 
endured in the hope that, when the chimney is dry, all 
will be right, bnt in the meantime the ceiling, the 
paper, and the paint get discoloured, and the tenant 
must have no fire, or go to a chimney-doctor. This 
functionary, generally a white wizard, engages to 
unbewitch the chimney with a patent top, good in 
some cases on principles which he does not under- 
stand, and when at last the patient victim will try no 
more tops, he gets as a parting blessing the hint that 
perhaps there is a brick too much, or perhaps a brick 
too little, in the chimney. 

A guileless and uneducated portion of English 
householders, living in London, also appears to have a 
belief that all these points fall under the notice of the 
district surveyor. He is to be paid, the Act of Par- 
liament says, and of course he is to do something for 
his money. Several district surveyors could tell you 
that they are often expected to do, for their fee of 
shillings, as much woik beyond what the Act requires 
as an engineer would charge guineas for. It is de- 
sirable that the fiction of every Eaglishman’s having 
a knowledge of the laws was in this case a fact: the 
district surveyor’s duty is simply, on the part of the 


| State, to watch the building owner, the architect, and 


the builder, and to see that they do not, from igno- 
rance, carelessness, wilfulness, or misapprehension, 
transgress certain rules laid down in the Act. 

If the public expects that any architect can possibly 
see every brick laid, every ‘heap of mortar made, 
every piece of timber cut, every slate laid,—in short, 
everything done, it makes a mistake which should be 
rectified. It might as weil expect Mr. Rowland 
Hill to weigh every letter that passes into the Post- 
office. 


| 
| 





decides to build for himself by unlimited competition, 
he may get the following tenders (which have really 
occurre}), 1,4977., 1,445/., 1,8267., 1,298/., 1,198/. 
average 1,8527. If he takes the lowest tender he 
saves 150/. that he may fund at 3 per cent. and will 
give him back his 1,200/. in seventy years. Perhaps 
he lets the house on lease, and avoids the repairs ; but 
if not so lucky, he can usually manage to pocket three 
years’ rent in seven, and if content with a clear profit 
rent of 7} per cent. (instead of ten generally asked), 
he fancies that he sees in thirty-five years 1,350/. in 
rent, without reckoning compound interest, and the 
houses to sell, and the 412/. made by his original 
saving, end you will say that a house ought to clear 
more than three years’ rent out of seven. Bat it does 
not, somehow, if it is not a good built house. 

On the other hand, if the 1,350/. had been spent, 
the builder would only fancy that he saw in thirty-five 
years 1,350/. in rent, without compound interest, and 
the honses to sell; for such houses will fetch no 
more rent from a sensible public than the bad ones in 
the same street: it must drop its rent to the 90/, 
which its competitor can afford to take. 

Is it in human speculation to resist these results. 
Whom does it hurt ? Why should the builder be forced 
to spend the extra 150/. on each house or set of 
houses. , 3 

The policy of honesty in building only shows itself 
after.a time. . 

Every year of a badly-built house may be said to 
cost at least one-third of the rent in repairs: if they 
are not done the house goes to ruin at once, and man 
persons have not more spare mouey than that whic. 
they have invested: several sach houses require that 
a man sball have eapital, and the speculative builders 
generally have little or none. 

Oar modern houses are so badly built, that even 
speculative builders now find it difficult to sell # lease, 
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and can scarcely get any one to take a seven, four- 
teen, or twenty-one years’ lease: people begin to see 
the advantage of taking a house on trial, and a three 
years’ agreement is the consequence: at the end of 
that time so much is wanting to the house, that the 
trouble and expense of moving is balanced by the 
inconvenience of having workmen in the house, and 
by the discovery that not far off there is another new 
house to be let for three years, decorated after the 
latest fashion. 

In seven years the 1,200/. houses will have demanded 
the outlay of 1807. but the 1,850/. houses nothing : 
and suppose that neither have let, the truth gains at 
once. Tn fourteen years the 1,2002. houses will have 
cost 360/. in repairs, but the 1,350/. houses perhaps 
only 907. In the first fourteen years the 1,200/. 
honses may have luckily produced 540/. clear: the 
1,350/. houses are hardly likely to have lost more 
than three tenants, and would then have produced 
990/. so that the balance on the side of good building 
at the end of fourteen years is, 990/—90=900 
against 540/.+150/. and interest, or 900/. less 


entirely decayed, the greater portion having quite lost its 
fibrous nature, and the mortar having become a light 
earth or mould, and in the courses of the brickwork imme- 
diately above innumerable cockroaches and mealworms 
were living. 

The wall-plate of the ground floor of the removed houses 
entering the wall at this level, further weakened the wall 
on this side, so that the whole wall practically rested on 
little more than the remaining half brick on the stable 
side; and thus fearfully poised, the slightest lateral pres- 
sure from the north would have sufficed to push it over. 
This agent may be found in the roof of the stable build- 
ings, which is a lean-to roof, sloping from the back wall of 
the house to the front wall of the stables.” 


The coroner, in summing up, said it had been the 
habit of juries to return a verdict of “ Accidental 
death ” whenever the evidence fell short of a criminal 
charge. That might have been a very harmless 
course as the law formerly stood, but since other 
remedies were afforded to the friends of the deceased 
by proceedings in another court, he thought it pos- 
sible that in some cases a verdict of accidental death 
might be improperly used as a plea against any sub- 
sequent proceedings by the relatives of the deceased. 
Therefore he would suggest, if the jury felt that, 





7657.=185/. more than the bad building gives. 

It is quite true that at the end of the first seven | 
years the rents may fall equally, but the proportion of | 
profit will alter in favour of good building. 

The great damage that a bad house does to a good 
one in the same street, or near it, is to reduce the | 
rents and the market values to the same level. All| 
houses have suspicious characters in the eyes of a pur- 
chaser at auctions. But when thirty-five years have | 
expired, the 1,200/. houses will not be so good, with | 
all the money spent on them, as the 1,850/. houses, | 
and at the end of seventy years, if not much sooner, | 
their value will have perished, but the 1,350/. houses , 
will fetch about as much in thirty-five years as at 
present. 

And society is interested in the question. Although 
the saving apparently of the 150/. is considered, there 
is a loss to society of 720/. on the 1,200/. houses, but 
the repairs of the 1,350/. houses are only a loss of 
8827. so that society loses to the individual 338/. on 
every 1,200/. spent in bad building. I leave the 
importance of this subject to yourselves. 

Speaking of honesty, I must not omit to mention 
that the speculative builder has a great advantage over | 
the private building owner in the discounts allowed | 
by the trades, which allow him fo sell his building, | 
while finishing, at prime cost ; whereas the private | 
owner has to pay his builder that “ prime cost,” and 
a profit, and in large works probably the amount paid 
to the architect for looking to his interests, before he | 
can sell; and therefore he cannot afford to sell at 
builders’ prices: if he attempts to sell by auction, 
the scamped work of the speculating builders has 
rained his property before he finished. But if he can | 
hold the property, he can beat the others by his 
honesty. | 

Thus I have shown you the various characters and | 
difficulties of the building owner, either as a com- | 
mittee or as an individual—of the architect as an 
agent, whether professional or quack—-of the builder, | 
as a monopolist and a tradesman—and of the specu- | 
lative builder. I have shown you the situation of | 
many of our old London houses according to their 
age, and you can see their duration as well as myself, 
T have shown you most of the chief defects that exist 
in modern buildings, with many of the causes of their 
early ruin. I have shown you how, if good, their cost, 
at first, is extravagant to the building owner, but if 
bad, a good investment at the moment to the specu- 
lative builder; and I trust that I have shown you 
that if the systems which I have condemned are con- 
tinued, no blame for faults of construction or want of 
beauty in our buildings can justly be attributed to 
the members of the profession to which I have the 
honour to belong. 











THE FALL OF WALL, RUSSELL-PLACE, 
COVENT.GARDEN, 


Ar the adjourned inquest on the sufferers through 
this unfortunate occurrence, a joint report from 
Messrs. Parker and Hakewill was read, setting forth 


= particulars we have already given, and proceeding 
U8 :— 


“The agprananee of the back wall fully bears out the 
assertion of its apparent soundness. The bricks them- 
selves are remarkably sound, and the mortar strong and 
binding, so much so that large masses of brickwork may 
still be seen unbroken by the fall. This is also proved by 
the manner of the fall. ‘A decayed wall would have settled 
down on its base, and formed a heap of rubbish. This has 
been broken off at its base and fallen flat, and but for the 
crushing of the floor on which it fell would have presented 
® pavement as even, nearly, in surface as the wall pre- 
sented before its fall, This is exactly the effect presented 
by a new boundary wall when blown down by the wind. 
__ The portion of the wall also remaining in the basement 
is remarkably strong, and is even capable of being built 
upon again. 
The cause of weakness, entirely hidden from the eye, 
existed at the exact level of the ground fioor. Here, for a 
of about 18 inches above the underside of the wall- 
» the mortar had become deteriorated by damp, the 
age of the stables; and at this level a piece of bond- 








although there might not attach any criminal respon- 
sibility to any person, yet something had been omitted 
to be done which ought to have been done, they 
might steer a middle course, and, instead of returning 
a verdict of accidental death, they might say that the 
deceased came to their death by such and such means, 
caused by such and such circumstances. ‘hus the 
parties would be left free to take whatever other 
course they might think proper to adopt. 

The jury then retired ; and, after being absent about 
three-quarters of an hour, they returned and delivered 
in the following verdict: —“‘That the deceased, 
Maurice Fitzgibbon and John Shehan, came to their 
deaths by the falling of a wall, some portion of which 
being in an unsound state, not externally visible ; yet 
they are of opivion, through an error of judgment, 
sufficient precaution was not taken to secure the 
same.” 








COMPETITIONS. 


Lichfield Museum. — From a large number of 
designs, the committee have selected three, namely, 
those prepared by Mr. Cranston, of Birmingham ; Mr. 
Veale, of Wolverhampton; and Messrs. Bidlake and 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton ; and have requested these 
gentlemen to re-arrange their plans to suit another 
and more convenient site. The amended drawings 
were to go in on the 25th instant. 

Tamworth Workhouse.—The guardians have se- 
lected the design of Messrs. Briggs and Everal, of 
Birmingham. 

Warwick New Cemetery—The Warwick Burial 
Board have decided in favour of the designs of Mr. 
Edward Holmes, of Birmingham, architect, which 
consist of two chapels, united by a covered archway 
surmounted by a bell-turret; two robing-rooms, 
lodge, &c. The Episcopal Chapel is placed to the 
right, and the Dissenters’ chapel to the left, and are 
different in design, the former being of the Farly 
Decorated and the latter of the Early English 
period. 








THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—HANDEL 
FESTIVAL. 


THE programme issued by the Crystal Palace 
Company, and published in our advertising columns, 
shows that there will be no falling off in the attrac- 
tions of the coming season as compared with the 
last: the opera concerts (with the addition of the 
Cologne Choral Union), the flower shows, the great 
waterworks, and other events of last year, will be 
repeated. 

We should be glad to see some intimation of an 
intention to render more available, in an instructive 
point of view, the architectural courts and the artis- 
tical collections, We have before suggested a series 
of conversational lectures at stated periods, illustrated 
by the contents of the building, and should be glad 
to see it attempted. 

The arrangements for the intended Grand Handel 
Festival are being proceeded with rapidly. The 
orchestra, already completed, occupies a space of 
168 feet in width (38 feet wider than Exeter-hall), 
aud 90 feet in depth. The seats for the performers 
are raised, one above another, so that every instru- 
mentalist and vocalist can have a full view of their 
conductor. The band will be in front, the chorus at 
the back. The aspect presented by this enormous 
superstructure, when crowded from roof to base with 
singers and players, can hardly fail to be one of the 
most imposing description. Below, the beams of 
timber, screwed and bolted together (there are no 
nails), with their stage and struts and bearings, pre- 
sent the appearance of a complete forest of wood- 
work, less scientific at first sight than further exami- 
nation shows it to be. 

The organ ronstructed expressly for the occasion 


timber inserted in the middle of the wall had become 








by Messrs. Gray and Davison, will occupy a platform 
of 40 feet wide by 24 deep, which will not only afford 
sufficieat room for the pipes to speak, but ample 
passage between each division, so that any department 
of the structure can be approached without difficulty, 
The weight of the new instrument will be somewhere 
about 20 tons, and will demand a platform of the 
most solid and durable nature. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Norwich.—The Norfolk County Lunatic Asylum is 
to be enlarged so as to accommodate sixty additional 
patients of each sex. It is also proposed to supply 
the establishment with water by means of a steam- 
engine. The expense of the works is estimated at 
19,925/.; and at the Norfolk quarter sessions, the 
plans submitted were approved, and the money re- 
quired was ordered to be borrowed, and repaid by 
instalments in thirty years. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. J. Brown, county surveyor. 

Wantage.—The new schools attached to the Wes- 
leyan chapel here were opened on Good-Friday. The 
new building comprises a school-room 40 feet long and 
19 feet wide, entered by a porch 9 feet by 5 feet, two 
class-rooms respectively 28 feet by 17 feet, and 20 feet 
by 16 feet, with offices, &c. It is built on one side 
of a square plot of ground behind the chapel, having 
a large playground in front, and is designed to har- 
monize with the chapel, with grey bricks and Bath 
stone dressings. The principal entrance is from Back- 
street, under an archway. Messrs. Poulton and 
Woodman, of Reading, were the architects; Mr. 
George Martin, of Hungerford, the contractor. 

Reading.—We understand, says the local Mercury, 
that the Government inspector has pronounced the 
rooms in Bridge-street unfit for the purpose of a 
school of art and design ; and the committee are now 
making arrangements for the erection of a suitable 
building, adjoining the New Hall, London-street. 

Pelworth (Sussex).—A girls’ school is about to be 
erected at Byworth, in this parish, the whole cost of 
which will be defrayed by the liberality of Miss 
Constance Wyndham. The foundation-stone was laid 
on Tuesday last. The building is to be constructed 
of local stone, with ornamental brick dressings ; the 
roof being covered with coloured ornamental tiles. 
The design is furnished by Mr. James Castle, of 
Oxford. . 

Brighton.—At the recent county sessions, the com- 
mittee for building a County Lunatic Asylum reported 
that they had obtained tenders for a loan of 32,5004. in 
instalments from the London Life Assurance Society, 
at 4/. 10s. per cent. per annum. They had accepted 
a tender for building the asylum from Messrs. Rees 
and Ayres, of Dover, for 36,0007. and 800/. addi- 
tional, the cost of making the external walls (above 
9 inches) hollow, to keep them from humidity and 
dampness. The contractors had eniered into security 
of 5,000/. for the due performance of their contract. 
The report was adopted. 

Bridgnorth.—The new public hall has at length 
been completed, and fitted up with gas fittings by 
Mr. Gill. The room is still very damp, and will not 
be fit for opening for some time. 

Bristol—The foundation-stone of the Wesleyan 
Day Schools, in course of erection on the site formerly 
occupied by the Circus, North-street, was laid on 
Tuesday in last week. They are to be upon a some- 
what extensive scale, accommodation being provided 
for 600 children, including a large number of infants. 
The cost of the building will be upwards of 4,000/. 
a considerable portion of which has been contributed 
by the Budgett family. Nearly the whole amount 
has already been obtained. The building will be in 
the Tador style; the walls of Pennant stone, with 
freestone dressings. The ground-floor will contain a 
school-room for 200 infants, and an industrial school 
for girls. A large class-room, fitted up with a gallery, 
is attached to each school-room. A stone staircase 
leads to the first-floor, which is occupied by a school- 
room, 60 feet by 31 feet, for the accommodation of 
about 400 children of both sexes. Two large class- 
rooms, fitted up with galleries, open into this room. 
A residence for the master forms part of the building. 
| There will be a playground in front of the schools, 
‘about 200 feet long by 40 feet in width, covered in at 
‘either end and fitted up with swings. The architects 
‘are Mesars. Foster and Wood. The contractors are, 
for the mason’s work, Mr. John King; for the car- 
“penter’s work, Mr. Thomas Morris; for the tiler’s 
work, Mr. James Diment ; and for plumber’s work, &. 
Messrs. Gibbs and Thatcher. 

Coalbrookdale.—The Coalbrookdale Company had 
‘brought before them at their last meeting a plan for 
suitable buildings for a library, reading and news 
room, &c. for the members of the local Literary and 
Scientific Institution. The plans were approved of, 
and have been placed in the hands of the ardiied 
The necessary funds for the erection will be supplie 
by the firm. 
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ing on between the county magistrates and the 
Birkenhead commissioners with reference to the erec- 
tion of a new bridewell in the township, and the 
commissioners, it is also said, will recommend, at their 
next monthly meeting, the erection of a town-hall 
and bridewell on the vacant piece of land on the south 
side of Hamilton-square. The plans are said to be 
from the office of Mr. L. Hornblower. 

Leeds.—The opening of the covered market just 
erected in Vicar’s Croft, took place on Thursday in week 
before last. The building, so far, is in the Tudor style. 
The designs were prepared by Mr. Charles Tilney, 
late borough surveyor, and improved by Sir Joseph 
Paxton. It has been erected by Mr. George Nelson, 
of Leeds, under the direction of the present borough 
surveyor, Mr. Filliter, and is constructed almost ex- 
clusively of iron and glass, in the manner of the 
Crystal Palace. The building covers an area of 4,040 
square yards, being 300 feet in length by 132 in 
width, and 35 in height, the west front running 
parallel with Vicar-lane, the south end with Kirk- 
gate, and the north end with Ludgate-hill, the 
eastern side fronting the wholesale market, to the 
east. It coutains forty-four outside and thirty- 
seven inside shops, and forty-five stands, the in- 
terior being lighted up at night by 200 lamps in 
clusters around 196 iron pillars. A glass screen sur- 
rounds the building above the shops, and the entire 
space is covered in by three longitudinal roofs. A 
gallery can be constructed at a slight additional cost. 
There are seventeen entrances, including three at each 
end, which are closed by large ornamental gates. The 
contract was let to Mr. George Nelson, for 10,854/. 
The total cost, up to the present time, has been 
13,8697. the extras being 2,329/. besides other items 
amounting to 685/. 

North Shields. — The private drainage in North 
Shields, says the local Gazette, is progressing rapidly 
under the direction of the borough surveyor. Upwards 
of two thousand houses have now been drained, and 
those portions of the town which most required 
drainage, namely, Milburn-place and the Low-street, 
have been completed with a few exceptions. The 
village of Tynemouth also has been got through. 

Wigan.—The first stone of a new Wesleyan 
school, in the Gothic style of architecture, to hold 
300 scholars, was laid on Wednesday in last week, at 
Lamberhead-green, near Wigan. The school is to be 
called the Atherton Wesleyan School. It is intended 
to erect a chapel adjoining the school at a future 
period. The architect is Mr. Wilson, of Bath. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Richmond.—The foundation-stone of the proposed 
new church on Richmond-hill was laid on Easter 
Tuesday, by C. J. Selwyn, Esq. Q.C. It is situated 
on a beautiful site, the gift of the late Mr. W. 
Selwyn, whose intentions have been liberally carried 
out by his son. The architect is Mr. G. G. Scott; 
the builders, Messrs. Piper and Son, of Bishopsgate- 
street. The church, when completed, will seat 950 
persons on the floor, and consists of a nave and two 
aisles, chancel, terminating in an apse and side 
chapels, and a noble tower and spire, 197 feet in 
height. The style is the later period of the Early 
English ; the material Kentish rag-stone, with Bath 
stone of a hard quality from the Box tunnel. The 
contract is for 8,1757.; but this does not include the 
upper stories of the tower and the spire. The prin- 
cipal feature is the west front, with its centre doorway 
and large circular window, the tower being incor- 
porated in the church on the north-west angle. The 
church is well situated for the wants of the locality, 
and it is hoped will prove an advantage also to the 
numerous strangers who flock to this beautiful hill 
on Sundays. Upwards of 5,000/. have been sub- 
scribed ; but much more is required for the comple- 
tion of the work. 

Wilsford.—On 18th inst. the foundation of the 
restored parish church of Wilsford-cum-Lake was 
laid by Mr. Loder, of Wilsford House, who has under- 
taken at his own expense to take down and rebuild 
the old church, under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan architect. 

Kettering.—The organ of Kettering church has 
been removed from the west gallery, and placed in 
the chancel near to the choir. There is now no im- 
pediment in the way of throwing open to view the 
Western window, which, too, as seen from the in- 
terior, through the second story of the tower, would 
increase the perspective of the church. 

Bromsgrove—A wumerously attended meeting of 
the ratepayers and inhabitants of Bromsgrove was 
held at the Town-hall, on Wednesday in last week, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to take steps for the proposed restora- 
tion of the parish church, and to authorise the vicar 
and churchwardens obtaining a faculty for that pur- 
pose, both of which objects were unanimously agreed 


Birkenhead.—Negotiations are said to have been | 
wards of 4,0007. 





to by the meeting. The restorations will cost up- 


Bedminster.—A new church will, we understand, 
be shortly commenced near Bath-bridge, in the parish 
of Bedminster. 

Stapleton.—The parish church of Stapleton, rebuilt 
by the late Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, was con- 
secrated on Wednesday in last week, by the Bishop of 
Oxford. The new church stands on the site of a 
church of ancient date, the plan of which comprised 
chancel, nave, and western tower; but, with the 
exception of the tower, which was heavy and low, no 
part of the original structure remained, having been 
rebuilt in the debased style of the eighteenth century. 
The new structure occupies the space of the original 
plan, besides a considerable extension laterally and at 
the west end. The plan consists of chancel, north 
chapel, nave, north and south aisles, western tower, 
and north porch. The following are the several 
dimensions :— Chancel, 35 feet long by 30 feet wide ; 
chapel, 22 feet by 13 feet; nave, 68 feet by 21 feet ; 
aisles, each 68 feet by 14 feet; tower 14 feet 6 in. 
by 14 feet ; porch, 10 feet by 9 feet 9in. The main 
walls are 2 feet 6 in. thick; and the tower, 3 feet 
6 in. and 4 feet. The material used is the local Pen- 
naut sandstone, of a blue tone of colour, and the 
several dressings are from quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath. The style is Middle Pointed, of a 
character more than usually ornate. The nave is 
separated from the aisles on either side by an arcade 
of five bays. The great east window is of five lights, 
the mullions and jambs enriched with small shafts of 
Devonshire marble. The side walls of the chancel are 
pierced with two-light traceried windows, the south 
aisle wall with five three-light windows and two of 
four lights in the gables; and the same arrangement 
occurs in the north aisle, with the exception of the 
second bays where the porch occurs. These windows 
are filled with tracery of varied character. The 
western tower forms the principal entrance through a 
carved doorway. The tower is lighted by a three- 
light window, which, owing to the unusual importance 
given to the doorway under, is dwarfed in proportion. 
The face of the walls (except the chancel) is stuecoed 
and coloured. All the roofs are acutely pitched, and 
as there is no clerestory the height of the nave and 
aisles is nearly the same. The roofs (except the chancel) 
are formed of stained and varnished deal, and covered 
with boarding. The chancel roof is carved in English 
oak. The east chancel window is filled with painted 
glass by O’Connor: the subject of the Crucifixion 
occupies the upper part, and below are subjects illus- 
trating the life of our Lord. The western tower 
window is by Hardman, and forms a special memorial 
to the founder by the inhabitants of Stapleton—a 
kneeling figure of the late prelate being represented 
offering up a model of the restored church. ‘The large 
four-light window at the east end of the south aisle is 
the work of the Misses Monk: the subject is the 
Adoration of the Magi, with angelic figures in the 
tracery over. The other windows in the south aisle 
are also the work of the Misses Monk, assisted by 
Mr. Bell, of Bristol. The centre area of the nave and 
aisles is floored with red Staffordshire tiles, the chancel 
floor with Minton’s coloured tiles, the sanctuury with 
encaustic tiles, the patterns enclosing emblematic 
figures. The seating throughout is simple, and formed 
entirely of English oak, affording accommodation for 
nearly 500 persons. Externally the chief feature is 
the tower with spire, rising to a height of 170 
feet. A greenish slate is used for covering the 
roofs. A low dwarfed wall surrounds the churchyard, 
The architect was Mr. Norton; the clerk of the 
works, Mr. Wilkinson. Mr. Stamp, of Bath, was the 
contractor for stonework; Mr. Hughes, of Bristol, 
for woodwork; Mr. Canter, for slating and plaster- 
ing ; Messrs. Edbrooke and Leaman, for smith’s work ; 
and Mr. Gibbs, for plumbing. The wood and stone 
carving was executed by Mr. Farmer, of London. 
The chancel and side chapel were rebuilt by Mr. J. G. 
Smyth, of Ashton Court, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Arthur Way. 


Melton Mowbray.—The rectory at Pickwell, Melton 
Mowbray, which has been building for some time 
past, is at length completed. It is built of stone, in 
the Tudor style. The architect was Mr. C. H. Ed- 
wards, of London. The builders were Messrs. Tyler, 
Smith, and Kitchen. 

Market Harborough.—A meeting was held in the 
Townhall, on the 13th inst. to consider as to making 
various alterations in the church, when the report of 
Mr. Law, the architect, was read ; and the alterations, 
including the restoration of the whole of the body of 
the church, at a cost of 420/.; and of the stonework, 
arches, piers, cleaning and oiling timber, at a cost of 
160/. were unanimously agreed to. 

Ipswich.—Tenders have been received for the repair 
and restoration of the tower and the north and south 
aisle roofs of Thurston Church, ranging from Ring- 
ham, Ipswich, 448/. to Rednall, Woolpit (accepted), 
2947. 10s. 


STAINED GLASS, 


Worcester.—Three stained-glass windows have 
been presented by Mr. Perrins, of this city, to the 
church of St. Nicholas, and are put up at the east 
end. The windows north and south are each a single 
light, and the central one is circular. The subjects 
are allegorical. Mr. G. Rogers, of this city, executed 
the work. 

Bebington.—A window, according to the Chester 
Chronicle, has been put up at the east end of Bebing- 
ton church, in memory of a daughter of the rector, 
who was accidentally killed by poison. The centre 
east window was selected, and the committee deter- 
mined to unite the great truths of the Christian faith 
with the more peculiar subject of the memorial. It is 
a large window,—very late Perpendicular. The death 
and ascension of our Saviour were fixed on as the 
lower and upper centre subjects, occupying three lights 
each. The four side lights were devoted to the memorial. 
They represent the life of a female Christian, in subjects 
from Scripture. The design of Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle, was selected from others, and on Saturday be-. 
fore last, the anniversary of Miss F. Feilden’s death, 
he put in the window. It is in the pictorial style of 
the date of the window, the reign of Henry VIII. in 
some respects modified by modern improvements. 

Doncaster.—A window is being put up at Christ 
Church, Doncaster, to the memory of the late Mr. 
G. Jarratt Jarratt, the late patron. The new eastern 
window will be 22 feet 6 inches high, and 11 feet in. 
width ; that is, the space occupied by the stained 
glass. It will consist of five lights; the centre one 
being 2 feet wide by 14 feet 10 inches : the four lesser 
lights will be 1 foot 8 inches in width, and 18 feet 
10 inches high ; the tracery forming a large wheel at 
the top of the smaller lancet window, filled in with 
three trefoils. The centre and two side lights are 
each lancet windows; and the two side ones support 
the wheel. The stained glass will be from M. Capan- 
niére. The stonework is nearly finished by Messrs. 
Treson ; and the cost is to be defrayed by Mr. George 
Jarratt, the patron of the living. 

Blackburn.—-A memorial window has just been 
put up at St. John’s Church, Blackburn, consisting 
of a painting of the Nativity, and figures of St. Paul 
and St. Peter, with the usual emblematical designs. 
The work has been executed by Mr. Baillie, of London. 
The communion-table has been surrounded by new 
railings, carved, in imitation of antique oak, the pre- 
sent of Mrs. Marlen, wife of the incumbent. There 
are also a new pulpit and reading-desk, executed in a 
corresponding style, the expense of which will be de- 
frayed by subscriptions. The carved work on the 
pulpit, reading-desk, and communion rails, has been 
executed by Mr. Shaw, of Saddleworth. 





CRUEL AND UNWHOLESOME SLAUGHTER 
HOUSES. 


THE able observations in a recent Buclder on secret © 
or public slaughter-houses have not only respect to 
wholesomeness (for what animal killed in a feverish 
state, and after torture, can have or bequeath its 
flesh in a proper state ?), but to humanity. And will 
it be thought bitter or malicious to say that those 
who are knowingly and systematically indifferent to 
the sufferings of animals deserve much less pity for 
the “Nemesis” of their sufferings, from the in- 
jurious condition in which the flesh comes before them? 

At least twenty-five years ago the eligibility of 
public abattoirs (slaughter-houses), as in Paris for 
some time before, was pressed on the English public. 
The old slanghter-houses have often had such cruelty | 
practised in them by irresponsible men—too often of 
brutalized feelings—that it is actually “a shame to 
speak of the things that are done in secret.” But it 
is a proved fact that sheep thrown down into under- 
ground cellars have had their legs broken, and have 
been left in that state, some twenty-four hours, till 
killed. No rational persons would suppose that con- 
ducive to wholesomeness. It even seems a useless 
piece of cruelty to pen them in the slaughter-house 
whilst they see their fellows killed. 

But of all disgraces to a humane age towards ani- 
mals, the caLF torture is perhaps the worst. The 
treatment of this poor unoffending animal, to pander 
to an ignorant or else very unprincipled taste, which 
called for the animadversions of Smo//ett in “ Pere- 
grine Pickle,” who described the animal as “ - 
lytic,” as in fact it is by the ante-death sufferings ; 
and the flesh (denounced by physicians as unwhole- 
some), in this unnatural state, as resembling “a 
fricassée'of kid gloves,” was brought before the public 
several years ago in the Buc/der, and elsewhere; and 
it was said, in the former case, that, after discussion 
in the local papers, the butchers at Derby had come 
forward with a wish to give over the present cruel 
practice. Every humane man might well put him- 
self under a voluntary anti-veal-consuming pledge 
till the detestable misusage is removed from a prin- 
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‘British Flowering Plants,” by A. P, Childs. 
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Books Receivev. 


VARIORUM. 


PENDING an opportunity to speak at greater length, 
we would mention with commendation a work entitled 
Villas and Cottages: a Series of Designs prepared 
for execution in the Wnited States,” by Mr. Calvert 
Vaux, architect. It is published by Harper, New 


York, aud Sampson Low, London; and is illustrated, 


by 800 engravings. The plans are, for the most part, 
very good, and some of the designs are excellent. 
The letter-press, too, is instructive and sensible, and 
we can safely recommend the work, even to English 
buyers. Another Ameriean work is before us, 
Designs for Parish Churches, in the Three Styles of 
English Church Architecture,” by Mr. J. Coleman 
Hart, architect (Dana and Co. New York). It is 
exceedingly well got up, and has more than 100 illus- 
trations, very well executed. In this country, where 
Parker’s last edition of Rickman and Brandon’s 
‘Parish Churches” and “ Analysis” are obtainable, 
it is not likely to have a large sale, but it 
serves. to show that efforts are being made in 
America, and it will doubtless effect good there. —— 
Specimens of Geometrical Mosaic, manufactured 
kA and Co. of Benthall, neat Broseley, Shrop- 
ire; from patterns designed and arranged by M. 
Digby Wyatt, architect, London,” is an elaborate and 
kind of trade eircular, containing both designs 

in colours, and instructions as to laying down mosffies, 
ag well as lists of prices, charges for carriage, &c. 
Repert of Captain W. S. Moorsom, C.E. on the 
adaptation of the Screw to locomotive Engines for 
the ascent of steep Gradients on Railways, patented 
G, Grassi, of Milan,” is another printed circular. 

ia Moorsom’s Report speaks favourably of M, 
Grassi’s invention, which, indeed, the captain seems 
to have himself matured in detail, on condition that 
he is to. carry out the patent, which is intended to 
provide.a cheap substitute for expensive tunnels in 
mountainous districts. The screw consists of several, 
powerful twists round a cylinder, and winds along a 
midway provided with discs or rollers, revolving hori- 
zontally as the screw winds across them. The same 
mode of progression, we presume, is intended to be 
adopted in descent as in ascent of steep gradients, 
althongh nothing is said of this in the tract. Messrs, 
Grassi, Velina, and Co. of Southampton-street, Strand, 
are the London publishers of this little tract, which 
contains detailed engravings of M. Grasai’s patent as 
matured by Captain Moorsom.———“ Orr’s Circle of 
the Industrial Arts” (Orr and Co, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row, publishers), has reached the fifth 
part, which contains, as, do the third and fourth, a 
= deal of matter interesting to architects and 
milders in reference to construction in iron, orna- 
mental ironwork, and iron manufacture generally. 
Copper is the next subject which is treated of. 
—-—- A Treatise on Road Legislation and Manage- 
ment,” by Mr, Richard Bayldon, road surveyor, has 
just been published by Messrs. Longman and Co. in 
Which suggestions are given,for the payment of turn- 
me trust debts, and also twelye model clauses certi- 
by Mr, Tidd Pratt, and proposed for: adoption in 

all new turnpike-road Acts, together with reasons for 
removing toll-bars, from certain localities (Metro- 
politan and others), and for encouraging and enforcing 
flat broad wheels for heavy carriages; also, some 
practical remarks on toll management and road 
repair. Mr. Bayldon is a road reformer, of whom we 
have before spoken, and what he has to say on such 
subjects deserves consideration.——A “Proposed 
Plan of a Subagueaw Main Sewer,” by Mr. Burch, 
of Enfield, is set forth in a tract assuming the form 
of a communication addressed to the Government 
Referees on the Metropolitan Drainage Plans. Mr. 
Burch proposes to lay down the main sewer in the 
bed.of the Thames, by help of a “ portable vertebrated 
dam,” which he describes.—— Amongst educational 
books received may be mentioned, “ An Elementary 
English Grammar,” by Viscount, Downe (Longman 
and Co.), prepared at first ag an easy grammar for 
his lordship’s own children, and for village schools. —— 
The,same publishers have issued a convenient little 
botanical compapion in field scampers, titled “The 
British Botanist’s Field-book, a Synopsis of the 














HMliscellanea. 


DESTRUCTION OF AN EMBANKMENT.—Recent high 
floods have done serious injury to the permanent way 
of the South Yorkshire Railway, at Bramwith. For 
a length of at least 20 feet the earth, rails, sleepers, 
&e. were torn up and carried into the new river. 
Relays of men for night and day were set to work to 
reunite the line. 

A CrystaL Patace at Vienna.—The construc- 
tion ofa Palace of Industry for the Vienna Exhibition 
is about to be commenced. It will be situated in the 
Schwartzenberg garden, in that city. The exhibition 
does not take place until 1859. 

Free Liprary, Picture Gatiery, &c. FoR 
Batrrmmore.—Mr. Peabody, the American merchant, 
has recently presented to the city of Baltimore the 
sum of 300,000 dollars (to be increased ultimately to 
one million), for the establishment of an institution 
comprising a free library, musical academy, and pic- 
tare gallery. 

Discovery oF A Roman Vitta. — In Danny- 
park, Harstpierpoint, according to the Brighton 
Gazette,the remains of aRomanvilla have been brought 
to light, near the Roman camp on Wolstanbury-hill. 

Ramtway Trarric.—The traffic returns of the 
railways in. the United Kingdom for Easter week, 


week of 1856 to 407,375, showing an. increase of 
82,9167. The gross receipts of the eight railways 
having their termini in the metropolis amounted to 
187,0238/.; and last year to 170,564/. showing an in- 
erease of 16,4597. The increase on the tern 
Counties amounted to 4,199/.; on the Great Nor- 
thern, to 357/.; on the Great. Western, to 2,267/. ; 
on the North-Western, to 2,006Z.; on the Blackwall, 
to 81/.; onthe Brighton, to, 3,136/. ; on the South- 
Western, to 1,098/.; and on the South-Hastern, to 
8,315/.; total, 16,4597. The receipts on the other 


and for the corresponding period of 1856 to 236,811/. ; 
showing an increase of 16,4577. 

RoyaL InpustRiaL Exuisition oF BELGIuM.— 
Last week’s Gazette contains a copy of a despatch 
from. the British minister at Brussels, enclosing an 
official notice that ‘‘ An exhibition of designs, models, 
and finished works, connected with the industrial arts, 
the productions of Belgians or foreigners, will be 
opened at Brussels on the 15th August, 1857,” by 
the Brussels Suciety for the Encouragement of Indus- 
trial Arts, 

TE Art-Union oF LonDon.—The annual general 
meeting of this important Association will be held in 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Tuesday next, the 
28th instant, at eleven for twelve o'clock, to receive 
the report of the committee, and distribute the 
prizes, Lord Monteagle will preside. 

PRESERVATION OF LeAVES.— Feeling the necessity 
of studying foliage from natural types, I have made a 
collection of leaves, &c. for that purpose, but I find 
that.in a very short time they beeome so shrivelled 
as. to lose a deal of their original shape, or are so 
crisp as to break whenever they are touched, and 
mounting does not remove the difficulty, I am told 
that botanists have a way of preparing leaves, by 


colour also. Now, if one of your numerous corre- 
spondents can give me any information on this sub- 
ject, it will confer a great favour upon—R, W. H. 
Gasworks.—A return has been published of all 
gasworks established by Act of Parliament in England 
and Wales, with various particulars, such as the charge 
per foot, the average quantity of gas evolved from a 
ton of coal, the illuminating power, and the cost. 
The London Gaslight and Coke Company charges 
from 4s. to 4s, 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet (Newcastle 
coals), and 6s. for cannel gas. The average quantity 
evolved is 9,000 cubic feet from Newcastle, and 10,000 
feet from cannel coals: 5 feet of Newcastle gas is 
equal to 12 candles, and 5 feet of cannel gas equal to 
26 candles. The Imperial Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany charges 4s. 6d, per 1,000 feet, and produces 
9,518 feet of gas from one ton of coal. The quantity 
of gas evolved in London varies from 8,500 to 10,000 
feet from one ton of coal, and the illuminating power 
from 12 to 14°2 candles. The Phoenix Company uses 
Newcastle and cannel coals mixed. 


amounted to 440,291/. and for the corresponding | 


lines in the United Kingdom amounted to 258,268/, | « 


whieh not only the beauty of form is retained, but the | 5 


[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
MESSRS, CLARK anp CO, 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
GENTLEMEN, — After eight years’ trial of your 
Patent Revolving Shutters, erected here, I can safely 
pronounce them most effectual in their action, and 
they have given me the utmost satisfaction, 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Gro. Downe, 
155, Leadenhall-street, August 7th, 1856. 











TENDERS 


For Talbot Cottage, Glossop. Messrs. Hadfield and Co, 
architects :— 











J. Evans, Macclesfield ....sssssccsseeceeee sso £8,580 0 0 
Blunt, Ramage, and others, Glossop...... 3,295 4 0 
Ellis and Thorpe, Glossop 3,257 17 0 
T. Holroyd, Padfield 3,117:18 0 
Benton and Others, Glossop 3,089 18 7 
Messrs. Robinson, Hyde ......scsssssoesesees 8,000 0 0 
yes —~ Bro cana mcs“ Bocas Soup 0°90 

. ly; Manches: aceepted) ..s...00 0 0 
Ollerenshaw, slating and bron vue 27018 8 
Ollerenshaw, plambing, glazing, and 

painting 369 3 2 








For alterations and additions to Peele’s Coffee-house 


and Hotel, Fleet-street, for Mr. Johnson, Mr. W. h 
: ly ia Fine 




















Lawrence ' £1,183 0 0 
Longmire. and Co, sssrermesrrenree 1,168 0 0 
Elston 1,080 0 0 
Patrick 1,040 0 0 
Hill (aceepted).....ccsssscesscsessees 984 0 0 
For erecting a pair of semi-detaghed houses in Church- 
road, Southgate-road, for Mr. J. F, Loyering. Mr. F, G, 
Widdows, architect: — 
Rivett £1,578 0 0 
Lewis 1,320 0 0 
Sargeant 1,145 0 0 
Praly 1,177 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. K. (apply to a shipping agent).—C. B:—S. 8.—G. D.—F. H~ 
P. EK. M—OC. H. W.—Weatmiaster Improvements (competitor 
shouldinquireat the Office of Works),—B,—E. H.—C. G.—W. P.G, 
—St, Thomas’.—J. L.—Y. Z (we cannot recommend).—J. ¢., 
Borough (apply.at the Board of Works).—H. B. (a list of the tenders 
would be more satisfactory; but cannot be. enforced).—J. 0.— 
R, M. (below our limit)—G. H. M.—C. A.—A. M.G. (the request 
could. scarcely be enforced, but should be complied with).—P. and 
Co—J. 8.—H. W.—W. R.—P. B.—J. A. C. V. 

“ Books and Addrespes.”——Weare forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding adcresses. 


NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments, should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprrok, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[HE ENGINEER ‘of Friday, 24th April, 


contains descri of Qlay and Harnis’s Improvements 
provement in Spinniae, Buchemane Mode.of Propelline Vest, 
rovem in ji 3 le 

hittle’s Nai} vachinery,. Moackton and Clark’s Tilting Ma- 
chinery, Wilson’s Steam alves, White's Apparatus for 
Distilling Oils frem e Coulson’s Apparatus for Ventilat- 
ing Mines, all illustrated. Original Articles on Kailway Accidents, 
Mion, Formation of enna ert 

. Formation of Klemen‘ cols 0 

Dr. A Smith's Pear ou feo also Mr. Brett 

r, on ; r 
the Submarine tel raph, bor By Royal Institution ‘of Great. 
H ews of New Works; vasele Univ 
of Designs; New Reading; Room of the British Museum ; Com- 
mittee of the Metropol WwW 
ing the Shemety Law Int ¥ ten 
New Patents, Notices to proceed, Abstracts of 8 ; 
Timber and Metal Markets ; Trades, Birmingham, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and other Districts ; Notes. from the Eastern Counties ; and 
all the Engineering News of the Week. Price 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 

D LUXTON, Publisher, 301, Strand. 


LOCAL. BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK, 
: price 5:..is now ready, 

which has been compiled chiefly by upwards of twenty practical 
builders, and may be had, post free, of Mr. JAS. ACTON, Builder, 
Broad-street, Nottingham, by the remittance of sixty postage 
stamps, or post-office order. 


RICK-MAKING.—A Pamphlet containing 

Silver Mela forwarded path Bey 0 AOR» en lag 
ive; , for: on ‘ou 

HUMPHREY AMBERLAIN, Nemeatn nent Worcester. 


JPASTRUCTIONS given in Measuring and 

Estimating all description of Builder's W rk, and taking 
out quantities, iy other useful information. Terms moderate— 
Direct to Mr. ANDERSON, care of Mr. S. H. Lindley, 19, Cathe- 
rine-street, Strand. 


A CARD.—Mr. THOMAS HARRIS, 


Architect and Surveyor, late of No. 48, R t-street, W. 
to inform his professional friends and clients that he has 























HieHtanpd Roaps and Brinces.—The forty-third | 
report of the Commissioners of Highland Roads aud | 
Bridges to Parliament has just been issued. It states | 
that ‘‘ the operations of the commissioners during the | 
year 1856 haye been almost confined to the main- 

tenance of the works in their ordinary state of repair, | 





Barmorat.—In mentioning last week the employ- 
ment of cockle-shells in floors by the late Mr. Cubitt 
to deaden sound, by a slip of the pen “ Balmoral ” was | 
written for Osborne. Mr. Cubitt had nothing to do with 
the works at Balmoral, except supplying by contract the | 
cooking apparatus for the kitchen, some of the grates, | 
and the hot-water pipes and apparatus for baths. Mr. | 
William Smith, the architect of Balmoral, asks us to | 
correct the statement, in fairness to him, and we do 


80 willingly. 


although a considerable proportion of the expenditure ! 
is referrible to the execution of repairs, the necessity | 
for which occurs only at long intervals.” The total | 
amount of assessment payable in 1856 by the several 
counties, under the operation of the Road Repair Act, 
to the commissioners, was 4,575/. 9s. '7d.: in 1855 
the sum was 4,7987. 10s. showing a decrease last year 
of 223/. Os. 5d. At December 31st last year, the 
balances to the credit of the general funds and the 
different toll accounts was 1,488/. 6s. 10d. 


REMOVED to his new Offices at No. 30, CHARLES-STREET, 
Berkeley-square, W. 
N.B.—A Vacancy for a Pupil. 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &.— 


Quantities taken out, and Work Measured up, by J. M. 
BRYSON, Surveyor, 57. Roupell-street, Lambeth. 


RCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


dad SURVEYORS can be IMMEDIATELY SUP- 
PLIED with COMPETENT ASSISTANTS (temporary or other- 
wise). Those only recommended whose efficiency and quali- 
fications can be guaranteed. The registry is open to employers, 
or lists furnished therefrom (free), on application to Messrs. 
RICHARDSs and Cv. 4, Trafalgar-square, London. 











OMPETITION DRAWINGS. — Messrs. 

RICHARDS and CO, having a large and efficient steff at 
Commun, exe pespened to EXECUTE akCHITECTURAL and 
ENGINEERING DRAWINGS, in perspective, either coloured 
or in pencil. with landscapes, &e. in the first style of art. Also 
general drawings, specifications, and estimates comp! from 
scaled sketches and notes.—4, Trafalgar-square, London. 
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